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U.S. Foreign Trade— 
First Half of 1950 


Grace A. WITHEROW 


AREAS DIVISION, OIT 
U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


An OUTSTANDING FEATURE of 
the foreign trade of the United States in 
January-June 1950 was the decline in 
the excess of exports over imports to the 
lowest value since the first half of 1941. 
A decided decrease in exports and a mod- 
erate increase in imports, thus extend- 
ing late 1949 trends, resulted in a drop 
of one-half in the export balance com- 
pared with the second half of 1949 and of 
two-thirds compared with the first half 
of that year. After declining in 1948, 
exports had expanded in the early part 
of 1949, mainly because of the large 
movement of ECA-financed goods, but 
this upswing was followed again by de- 
cline. The trade for the half year was 
off about 8 percent from July—December 
1949, and 26 percent from January—June 
1949 to $4,898,000,000, the smallest semi- 
annual export total since the first half 
of 1946. 

Imports, on the other hand, rose rather 
steadily from the low third-quarter 1949 
level* to $3,816,000,000, a gain of 18 per- 
cent over the second half of 1949 and of 
12 percent over the first half. These 
changes brought the excess of exports 
over imports down to $1,082,000,000 as 
compared with $2,096,000,000 in the sec- 
ond half of 1949, $3,321,000,000 in the 
first half of 1949, and $5,092,000,000 in 
the first half of 1947, when exports were 
at the highest level in postwar years. 
The figure for the first half of 1950 was 
still more than twice as large as the ex- 
port balance of $492,000,000 shown by the 
trade in the first half of 1941 before the 
United States entered the war. The ratio 
by which exports exceeded imports was 
28 percent, whereas it was 98 percent in 
the first half of last year and an average 
of 19 percent in the years 1936-38. 

The shifts in value of exports and im- 
ports in January—June 1950 were attribut- 
able for the most part to volume changes. 
Prices of commodities were lower, on the 
average, than in the first half of 1949, 
although a few commodities among ex- 
ports showed price advances late in the 
period, and some among imports ad- 
vanced throughout the period. In terms 
of quantity the decrease in exports was 
§ percent from the July-December 1949 
level and 21 percent from January-June 
1949. The increase in imports from these 


periods was 12 percent and 14 percent, 
respectively. 





‘The postwar expansion of imports had 
been interrupted last year as purchases were 
influenced by the slowdown in this coun- 
try’s industrial output, and the anticipation 
of devaluation of foreign currencies and lower 
Price levels abroad, among other factors. 
Nore: Figures quoted in this article have 
been prepared from basic data tabulated by 
the Bureau of the Census. 
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Export and import trade in the pe- 
riod since June has generally extended 
the trends outlined in this article. In 
August, the latest month for which 
figures are available, imports showed 
an unusually large increase of 16 per- 
cent from July and of 29 percent over 
the January-June monthly average to 
a value of $819,000,000. This expan- 
sion in imports and a slight decline in 
exports resulted in an excess of im- 
ports over exports for the month of 
nearly $59,000,000, the first such bal- 
ance since June 1937. 











Balance of Trade 


Although factors such as a smaller 
demand for United States foodstuffs in 
Europe and the Far East affected the 
trade, the reduction in exports was in- 
fluenced largely by the efforts many for- 
eign countries have been making to re- 
duce their excess of imports over exports 
in trade with dollar areas. The success 
of their efforts is apparent in the data 
on United States trade with five leading 
areas shown in chart 3. The excess of 
exports over imports was greatly reduced 
for three of these areas—Canada, the 
Far East, and Africa and Near East. 
Imports exceeded exports in the trade 
with Latin America. The export bal- 
ance continued large only in trade with 
the ERP countries of Europe and to 
that area it was much smaller than 
in other recent years, though larger than 
before the war. 


As an influence reducing the export 
balance the increase in imports became 
the more important factor in January- 
June 1950 and the decrease in exports, 
which was dominant last year, dimin- 
ished in importance. Import trade with 
Western Hemisphere and Far Eastern 
countries particularly showed marked in- 
creases. Moreover, imports from ERP 
countries and Africa showed considerable 
gain, although the decrease in exports 
to these areas continued mainly to in- 
fluence the trade balance. 

The export balance to the ERP coun- 
tries, aS a group, which amounted to 
$1,072,000,000 in January—June 1950 
compared with $1,321,000,000 in July— 
December 1949 and $1,909,000,000 in 
January—June 1949, was maintained 
largely through aid given by the 
Government. 


Economic Class Distribution 


Economic class totals in export and 
import trade moved toward prewar rela- 
tionship in January—June 1950. Data in 
chart 2 show the relationship by classes 
and the changes from other recent pe- 
riods—the increases in all classes of im- 
ports, particularly crude and semimanu- 
factured materials and foodstuffs, and 
the large decrease in exports of food- 
stuffs and finished manufactures. Fin- 
ished manufactures continued predomi- 
nant in the export trade and relatively 
small in the import trade. However, the 
extraordinary excess of exports of manu- 
factured goods over imports of manu- 
factures showed marked reduction from 
other recent periods, though not to as low 
a figure as in 1936-38. 


Commodity Exports 


Among leading exports, only raw cot- 
ton, crude petroleum, and lubricating oil 
increased in January—June 1950 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1949. Raw-cotton shipments, mainly to 
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Western Europe and the Far East, and 
financed largely by government funds, 
reached the highest level for any half 
year of the postwar period. Amounting 
to 1,810,000,000 pounds, cotton exports 
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exceeded the 1936-38 average shipments 
by about 25 percent. Exports of crude 
petroleum and lubricating oil were larger 
than in the first half of 1949 but smaller 
than in the first half of both 1947 and 
1948. Among smaller items showing in- 
creases in value over January—June 1949 
were fruits, metalworking machinery, 
and sugar. There were large exports 
of sugar to Germany under the ECA- 
GARIOA program in the second quarter 
of 1950. 

Other leading commodities in the trade 
showed varying rates of decrease in Jan- 
uary—June 1950. Compared with Janu- 
ary—June 1949, exports of coal, motor 
fuel, and dairy products decreased by 
about one-half owing mainly to the 
change in demand from Europe. Wheat, 
including flour; textile manufactures: 
iron and steel-mill products and ad- 
vanced manufactures; and passenger 
cars and trucks showed decreases of 30 
to 40 percent. Machinery and meat 
products decreased by one-fourth and 
chemical products decreased by approxi- 
mately one-seventh. Some of these 
leading exports recorded shipments only 
one-third to two-fifths as large as in the 
corresponding period of 1947 when for- 
eign demands for United States merchan- 
dise were at unusually high levels. Ship- 
ments of many of these commodities 
dropped sharply in the second half of 
1949, and, although some commodities 
showed further decrease in January—June 
1950, only wheat and iron and steel had 
as large percentage decrease in the later 
period as from January—June to July— 
December 1949. 


Commodity Imports 


Many import commodities made ad- 
vances during January-June 1950, but 
crude materials and semimanufactures 
accounted for about two-thirds of the 
total increase over July-December 1949. 
The nonferrous metals, iron and steel, 
crude rubber, hides and skins, and saw- 
mill products, made particularly steady 
advances through the second quarter of 
1950 from low third-quarter 1949 levels. 
Total receipts of tin, although the largest 
in recent years, were affected by un- 
usually small imports of ore from Bolivia 
after the first quarter. The quantity of 
sawmill products reached a new high as 
did petroleum and fuel oils which had 
maintained a relatively high level last 
year. Imports of crude rubber and un- 
manufactured wool, though relatively 
large, did not exceed earlier postwar 
peaks. Wool, however, advanced in 
value to a new high figure. 

Among foodstuffs imports, coffee rose 
to a record value owing to high prices, 
although receipts dropped to 1,072,000,000 
pounds—the smallest amount for any 
half year of the postwar period. Cocoa 
imports amounting to 402,000,000 pounds 
were, on the other hand, the largest 
quantity in any half-year period, but they 
entered at a lower value than in Janu- 
ary—June 1948, when the quantity re- 
ceived was a fifth less." The average unit 
value of imported cocoa dropped from 36 
cents a pound—the high level reached in 
January-June 1948 *—to 18 cents a pound 
in July-December 1949 and, though ris- 





2 A peak of 38.4 cents was reached in March 
1948. 





ing again, averaged only 22 cents per 
pound in January-June 1950. Sugar im. 
ports of 3,679,000,000 pounds were larger 
than in any other half year of the post. 
war period except January—June and 
July-December 1947 and January-June 
1949 when they exceeded 4,000,000,009 
pounds. 

Among manufactured imports, cotton 
manufactures and industrial machinery 
advanced to new high values for the post. 
war period. Linens, wool manufactures 
automobiles, and agricultural imple. 
ments increased remarkably over low 
points to which they had fallen during 
1949 but did not reach the high level of 
some earlier postwar periods. The large 
item of newsprint, also classed as finished 
manufactures, recorded a new high quan- 
tity, but burlap imports dropped lower 
than in any other half year of the post. 
war period. 


Area Trade 


Exports 


a Europe continued to be the main destj- 


nation of United States exports, and the 
American Republics, Canada, and the Far 
East were the next largest in the order 
named. About 33 percent of total ex. 
ports went to Europe, including Turkey, 
with ERP countries taking 32 percent. 
The Latin American Republics and Can- 
ada took 25 percent and 19 percent, re- 
spectively; the Far East, 15 percent; and 
other areas, including Africa, the Near 
East, and European colonies in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, 8 percent. 

Reductions in exports from January- 
June 1949 concentrated heavily in trade 
with Eastern Hemisphere countries, al- 
though drops occurred also in exports to 
Western Hemisphere areas, especially in 
July—December 1949. Exports to Europe 
and Asia accounted for two-thirds of the 
decrease in total exports from January- 
June to July-December 1949 and for as 
much as three-fourths of the further de- 
crease in January-June 1950. The de- 
cline to both areas was about 35 percent 
over the period . Exports to Africa, a 
much smaller market, however, dropped 
nearly 50 percent. In the Western Hem- 
isphere, exports to Canada increased 
slightly after showing a decrease of 12 
percent in July-December 1949, and 
those to the American Republics, after 
decreasing 16 percent, remained at al- 
most the July-December 1949 level. 

In each area reductions similarly con- 
centrated in the trade with a few coun- 
tries. About three-fourths of the total 
decrease to ERP countries compared 
with January-June 1949 was in exports 
to France, Italy, United Kingdom, and 
Germany, four countries which received 
63 percent of total shipments to ERP 
countries in the earlier period and 57 per- 
cent in the later period. Some of the 
principal commodities showing marked 
decline were grain to Germany, grain and 
coal to Italy and France, and raw cotton 
and motor fuel to the United Kingdom. 
Machinery and vehicles and raw cotton 
ranked first and second among exports to 
the ERP countries, as a group, whereas, 
grain, in first place in January-June 
1949, dropped to third place. 

Principal exports to ERP countries and 
main destinations were as follows: 
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Millions of dollars 


Jan.— July- Jan.- 
June Dec. June 
1949 1949 1950 


inery and vehicles 388.7 367.0 359.9 

as od ee m3 3 76 
Belgium -- 51.1 50.8 54.3 
Italy - - - 21.0 41.0 53.2 
United mingdom = 3. «(66.4 = 0 

. actured cotton 38.9 256.5 333.5 
ey : 62.8 47.2 75.3 
Germany 47.5 57.2 75.1 
France - - 78.2 57.0 68.0 
United Kingdom - 99.8 47.7 51.8 
jrains and preparations 538.9 373.8 252.2 
ames ' 188.1 219.3 47.9 
United Kingdom 24.0 2.8 42.5 
Netherlands “49° m7 SES 
‘Austria 38.1 27.0 28.9 
Greece - 4.0 21.3 @B.7 
Italy - - -- 100.3 4.1 12.7 
France. - - 30.2 4.5 7.2 
Other foodst uffs 226.3 1123.1 99.6 
Germany - - 725 30.2 36.8 
United Kingdom 49.7. 21.1 14.6 
Metals and manufactures 160.7 113.3 95.9 
United Kingdom . a6 Bs. Be 
Italy - - - . 15.9 15.0 13.5 
Netherlands 21.7 15.6 10.6 
France - - ‘ 18.9 12.2 9.3 
Chemicals and related products 109.5 79.4 71.3 
United Kingdom we 6 448 17:2 
Italy. - ;, Be 123. 65 
France : a - 21.7 14.0 8.9 
Petroleum and products Pie 103.5 53.2 53.4 
United Kingdom : 46.7 17.9 16.9 
France. - ---- vr ‘ sccm ee 3.8 7.0 

E : 6.9 65.5 6.4 


In the Far Eastern area shipments de- 
creased sharply to practically all coun- 
tries, including the leading destina- 
tions—Japan, the Philippine Republic, 
and India—and also China. 

Shipments to Japan of cotton and coal 
decreased sharply in July-December and 
of grain in January-June 1950. How- 
ever, in the later period, cotton, showing 
an increase, amounted to $96,000,000 as 
compared with grain exports of $47,000,- 
000. 

The Philippine Republic cut its pur- 
chases of textile products, the leading 
group in the trade a year ago, by more 
than three-fifths and also reduced pur- 
chases of foodstuffs, passenger cars and 
replacement parts, and metals almost as 
drastically, and machinery and chemical 
products more moderately, or by about 
25 and 10 percent, respectively. Food- 
stuffs were in first place, machinery sec- 
ond, and textiles third in importance in 
January—June 1950. 

Shipments to India fell 57 percent from 
January-June 1949 to July-December 
1949 but, as a result of large cotton ex- 
ports, rose again in January-June 1950 
to within 27 percent of the earlier total. 
Wheat was an important item in the 
trade in 1948 and the first half of 1949 
but thereafter negligible, and metals, 
automobiles, and industrial machinery 
decreased 73, 58, and 46 percent, respec- 
tively, 

Exports to China declined approxi- 
mately 70 percent from January—June 
1949. About four-fifths of the total in 
January-June 1950 comprised raw cot- 
ton, whereas the earlier trade had in- 
cluded not only larger amounts of cotton 
but also considerable amounts of rice, 
fertilizers, automobile tires and indus- 
trial machinery, which were nil or rela- 
tively small in the later period. 

Exports to Africa showed marked de- 
cline in both the last half of 1949 and 
the first half of 1950. The principal 
Market of the area, Union of South 
Africa, reduced purchases of textiles by 

5 percent, of iron and steel, automobiles 
and industrial machinery by 60 to 65 per- 
cent as compared with January—June 
1949. Moreover, exports to many other 
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countries of that continent also fell off 
sharply. 

An outstanding feature of the Latin 
American trade was the expansion re- 
corded for some of the countries from 
low points reached in 1949. Exports to 
5 Republics showed increases in Janu- 
ary—June 1950 over both the first and 
second half of 1949 and to 4 others over 
the second half. These included such 
leading markets as Cuba, Colombia, Ar- 
gentina, and Mexico. Moreover ship- 
ments to Brazil, after touching a low in 
the last quarter of 1949, made some gain 
in both the first and second quarters of 
1950, but not to as high a total as in the 
preceding half years. However, exports 
to a few countries, including Bolivia, 
Chile, and Venezuela, continued to de- 
crease through the middle of this year, 
thus offsetting the gains made to other 
countries, and further slightly reducing 
the total for the area. 

Principal exports to the 20 Latin Amer- 
ican Republics and main destinations are 
shown below: 

Millions of dollars 


Jan —- July- Jan.— 
June Dec. June 
1949 1949 1950 


Machinery, total 366.0 300.7 285.5 
Mexico - 0.6 6.2 63.0 
Brazil_ 73.3 50.7 46.4 
Venezuela 73.6 654.5 41.1 
Argentina. - 20.9 37.8 40.2 
Colombia 5 29.8 17.5 24.4 
Cuba - 22.8 20.6 20.5 
Chile sees 26.5 24.4 13.4 

Automobiles, parts, and accessories. 164.4 100.6 126.6 
Venezuela_ ; 33.6 27.1 2.7 
Brazil_--- 48.3 14.6 19.6 
Mexico : 33.1 17.2 19.1 
Colombia : 6.1 4.0 18.3 

Chemicals and related products... 117.2 108.5 125.7 
Mexico. . ». wee wes 2S 
Brazil - 26.4 20.3 18.5 
Colombia 9.3 9.6 15.9 
Cuba 12.8 14.1 185.5 
Venezuela. _. 12.8 12.6 14.5 
Argentina. __ ‘ 4.6 4.5 12.0 

Foodstuffs 140.2 127.8 111.0 
Cuba ; 52.1 57.0 36.0 
Venezuela. _- 28.9 28.0 28.1 
Mexico 16.0 16.2 20.7 

Textile manufactures. _- 101.6 85.8 7.0 
Cuba 22.4 20.9 31.4 
Venezuela : 19.8 17.0 16.7 
Colombia ‘ 8.3 4.6 8.3 

Iron and steel-mill products. - - 136.4 96.8 75.4 
Mexico 2.3 15.8 18.7 
Venezuela. _ 40.1 21.8 10.5 
Argentina___- ; 7.5 8.4 8.3 
Colombia- - ; 9. 2 5.6 7.5 
Brazil_- 15.7 11.9 7.0 
Chile 14.6 11.1 6.2 


Exports to Canada also reversed a 
downward trend after the first quarter 
of 1950. Many leading commodities in 
the trade, including iron and steel, bitu- 
minous coal, petroleum, machinery, and 
automobile parts for assembly, again 
showed marked expansion in April—June 
1950 from low levels reached in preceding 
periods, and total exports were about 
one-third larger in the second quarter 
than in the first quarter. However, ship- 
ments of grain were smaller than in the 
third and fourth quarters of 1949 when 
considerable amounts were sent to Ca- 
nadian elevators for storage. 


Imports 


The proportions of total imports fur- 
nished by the various trade areas were as 
follows: Latin American Republics, 33.6 
percent; Canada, 23 percent; Far East, 
19 percent; and Europe, including Tur- 
key, 15 percent, of which the ERP coun- 
tries of Western Europe sent 12.6 percent. 
Other areas, including Africa, the Near 
East except Turkey, and European col- 
onies in the Western Hemisphere sent 
about 10 percent. 


Chart 3 
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Bids Asked on Sewage- 
Disposal Equipment 


United States firms are invited to bid on 
the supply, delivery, and erection of the 
following equipment required by the city 
of Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa, in 
connection with a proposed new sewage- 
disposal works: 

1. Sewage-screening equipment. Contract 
No. C. E. 28/1. 

2. Grit-removal equipment. Contract No. 
C. E. 28/II. 

3. Sludge pumps, primary-sedimentation 
and sludge-digestion equipment. Contract 
No. C. E. 28/III. 

4. Equipment for biological treatment of 
settled sewage and flow-meter equipment. 
Contract No. C. E. 28/IV. 

5. Irrigation pumps and pumping equip- 
ment. Contract No. C. E. 28/V. 

Bids may be submitted for any of the fore- 
going sections separately. 

Two complete sets of contract documents 
for each section will be issued to prospective 
bidders upon receipt by the city engineer of 
Pietermaritzburg of a deposit of £2.20 per 
section. Such deposits will be refunded 
upon receipt of a bona fide bid or the 
return of the documents not less than 4 
days prior to the closing date for tenders. 
Additional complete sets of contract docu- 
ments for each section are obtainable upon 
payment of 10 s. 6 d. per set per section. 
These amounts will not be refunded. 

Bids will be received until March 2, 1951, 
and should be addressed to the Town Clerk, 
Corporation of the City of Pietermaritzburg, 
City Hall, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, Union of 
South Africa. 

The city does not obligate itself to accept 
the lowest or any bid submitted. 


Switchgear-Bid Closing Date 
Advanced by New Zealand 


The State Hydro-Electric Department of 
Wellington, New Zealand, has announced 
that bids covering the supply and delivery 
of 11-kv. switchgear for Kinleith Substation 
(contract No. 161) must be received prior to 
November 28, 1950, instead of January 30, 
1951, as previously stipulated. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 16, 1950.) 


U. S. Aid Sought To 
Modernize French Plant 


A French manufacturer of automobile and 
truck spare parts and all kinds of gears (fly- 
wheel, starter, etc., for automobiles, tractors, 
marine engines, and industrial uses) wishes 
to interest an American firm in investing 
about 20,000,000 francs (US$1—340 francs) 
for the purpose of modernizing his plant and 
purchasing additional machinery and equip- 
ment to expand production. 

Alternatively, the French firm (Société 
Défontaine Fréres & Fils) will consider a 
working agreement with any American con- 
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cern in a position to assist financialiy or 
supply modern equipment and machinery. 
As a third possibility, it will consider direct 
purchase of the necessary equipment and 
machinery from an American manufacturer 
if payment can be made in installments over 
a period of 5 years. 

Défontaine claims to be virtually the only 
firm in France equipped for and specialized 
in the manufacture of flywheel and starter 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


gears of all kinds for all makes of auto. 
mobiles, including American passenger auto- 
mobiles. 

The firm’s plant in La Bruffiere, Vendee. 
France, occupies a total area of 10,000 square 
meters and currently employs 100 workers 
This number reportedly could be increase 
to 150, 180 or more if adequate equipment 
and machinery are obtained. The firm 
maintains a sales organization, with 12 tray- 





Editor’s Note 





The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan and Korea, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 12, 14, 15, 30, 38. Metal and Metal Products: 1, 37. 
Automotive Supplies and Equipment: 34, Notions: 56. 


59, 66. Oil-Milling Industry: 65. 
Bearings and Burnishers (Agate): 17. Oils (Essential): 40. 
Bicycles and Bicycle Engines: 24, 28. Pharmaceuticals: 18. 
Busses: 59. Photographic Equipment: 60. 


Chemicals and Drugs: 18, 29, 32, 36, 40, Publications: 54. 

44, 45, 63. Radio Equipment: 10. 
Chinaware (Miniature): 11. Rags (Shoddy): 39. 
Clothing and Accessories: 53, 67. Restaurant Business: 62. 
Confectionery: 48. Sacks (Flour): 26. 
Construction Material: 9, 33, 42. Scent Products: 18. 
Earthenware Products: 22, 25. Scrap (Ferrous): 27. 


Electrical Equipment: 10, 52. Seeds: 6. 
Feedstuffs: 64. Shoe Factory: 61. 
Felt Compounds: 3. Soap: 38. 


Foodstuffs: 13, 21, 38, 49, 55, 60. 
Furniture: 41. 

Furs: 19, 50. 

General Merchandise: 56. 
Glassware: 52. 

Household Appliances: 52. 
Instruments (Precision) : 60. Wire and Wire Products: 1, 2, 8, 46, 63. 
Lumber (Mahogany): 31. Wool Byproducts: 51. 

Machinery: 4, 5, 7, 16, 20, 35, 43, 56, 58, 66. Yarns: 68. 


Tanning Industry: 61. 

Technical Information: 61, 62, 67. 
Textiles: 53, 56, 60. 

Tools (Hand): 23. 

Trailers: 47. 

Veterinary Supplies: 45. 
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eling salesmen, covering France, Algeria, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands. 

Further information may be obtained di- 
rect from Société Défontaine Fréres & Fils, 
Boite Postale No. 155, Nantes, Loire-Inferie- 
ure, France. 


Market Sought for New 
Hand-Made Japanese Paper 


The Gifu Prefectural Paper Manufactur- 
ing Laboratory in Japan seeks a market in 
the United States for a new hand-made 
fancy wrapping paper, known as MINO and 
available in four types: UNRYU, SHUNSUI, 
HIGASA (sunshade), and UNJO. Total 
monthly production at present is 470,000 
rolls, equal to approximately 8,500 pounds 
net weight. 

The paper is made from the Kozu fiber, 
a plant grown in Gifu and Koche prefectures, 
by a process developed by the Laboratory. 
The Laboratory, which is operated on public 
funds under the direction of the Economic 
Department of the Gifu Prefectural Govern- 
ment, does not manufacture paper in com- 
mercial quantities but develops new types 
and promotes their sale in world markets. 
Actual producers of the paper offered are 
25 private firms that have been authorized 
to use the process. 

Information on price and monthly pro- 
duction of each type is available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Interested importers should correspond 
direct with Gifu Prefectural Paper Manufac- 
turing Laboratory, Mino-machi, Bugi-gun. 
Gifu Prefecture, Japan. 


More Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The following list 
indicates amounts of allocations and com- 
modities to be purchased. The names of 
German importers receiving the allocations 
are not known. Additional information can 
be obtained by communicating with the 
secretariat of the German Import Commit- 
tee, Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair 
Barracks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Commodity 
Sulfate pulp 
Refined pulp 
Vulcanized fiber 
Raw cotton... 


Amount 


$100, 000 
350, 000 
50, 000 

3, 270, 000 


Capital, Working Agreement 
Sought by French Firm 


Glaciéres Francaises et Entrepdéts Frigori- 
fiques du Rond (formerly Etab. Dabernat & 
Cie.), Montauban, France, seeks a working 
agreement with an American firm which 
could also invest capital for the purpose of 
purchasing up-to-date equipment for an ice- 
making, cold-storage, and refrigerating plant 
which the French firm operates in Montau- 
ban. Daily production of ice is at present 
20 metric tons for domestic and commercial 
purposes. The cold-storage facilities com- 
prise 4,000 cubic m.eters, and equipment con- 
sists of three compressors and refrigerating 
and ventilating equipment. 

In return for capital investment, the 
French firm proposes utilization by the Amer- 
can investor of its plant as a branch factory 
or as a cold-storage warehouse for food prod- 
ucts. In addition, its sales organization 
would be placed at the disposal of the Ameri- 
can firm. 

The firm also does business as a whole- 
saler, commission merchant, and sales agent 
handling such food products as eggs, cheese, 
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fruits, and frozen meats. In this connection, 
it offers its services as a sales and/or transit 
agent to American exporters of fruits and 
other foodstuffs. 

Further information will be supplied upon 
request by Glaciéres Francaises et Entrepdts 
Frigorifiques du Rond, 68 Avenue Gambetta, 
Montauban, Tarn-et-Garonne, France. 


New Zealand Invites 
Bids on Railway Tunnel 


New Zealand’s Ministry of Public Works 
invites bids from United States firms for a 
contract involving the construction of ap- 
proximately 5 miles 37.33 chains of single- 
track concrete-lined railway tunnel, together 
with approximately 1 mile 75 chains of ap- 
proach formation. The project is known as 
the Rimutaka Tunnel Contract for the 
Wellington-Wairarapa Railway Deviation in 
New Zealand. 

Fencing, ballasting, and plate-laying of 
the permanent track, excavation of cuttings, 
and construction of culverts outside the tun- 
nel are not included in the contract. 

Plans and specifications are available 
from the New Zealand Government Trade 
Commissioner, Dupont Circle Building, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, 
EG. 

Bids close with the Ministry of Works 
in Wellington on January 9, 1951, and may 
be submitted through the New Zealand Trade 


Commissioner in Washington at the address 
given. 


Tramway System 
Planned for Kabul 


Preliminary plans to develop a tramway 
system in Kabul, Afghanistan, suggest pos- 
sible opportunities for the sale of American 
equipment. Reportedly, a joint stock com- 
pany is to be established to operate the 
system, for which $600,000 in foreign ex- 
change is understood to have been authorized 
for equipment. 

Tentatively, the project calls for 24 miles 
of track, or of lines if trackless-trolley busses 
are used. The number of passengers to be 
carried daily is estimated at. 18,000-30,000. 
Electric power for the system would be ob- 
tained from the Sarobi hydroelectric plant, 
which is expected to be completed in about 
4 years. 

It is suggested that American manufac- 
turers desiring to investigate this possible 
market communicate with the Director Gen- 
eral of the Kabul Chamber of Commerce, 
Kabul, Afghanistan, furnishing prices, tech- 
nical information on establishing such a sys- 
tem, and any other details that would be 
helpful. Interested parties should bear in 
mind, however, that the project is still in the 
initial planning stages, that operation of the 
system depends on completion of the Sarobi 
power station, and that developments will 
probably be slow. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Belgium—wUsines et Aciéries Allard S. A., 
Division Boulonneries (manufacturer) , 
Mont-sur-Marchienne, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for nuts and bolts, rivets, spikes, 
and screw spikes of basic or Bessemer steel, 
approximately 300 metric tons monthly; iron 
castings, including austenitic, perlitic, acic- 
ular castings, 250 to 300 metric tons approxi- 
mate monthly production capacity; steel 
castings, 2,000 metric tons approximate 
monthly production capacity; wire and wire 
products. An assortment of illustrated leaf- 
lets and catalog on firm’s products (in French 
and English) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

2. Belgium—S. A. Etablissements Cromp- 
haut Fréres & Co. (exporter), 18 rue du Col- 
lége, Charleroi, has available for export wire 


products, quantity, grade, and specifications 
according to order. 

3. Belgium—Graux, Slosse & Cie, Manufac- 
ture Belge de Feutres (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 7-11, rue des Fouleries, Ensival-lez- 
Verviers, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
all-felt compounds of wool and cattle hair in 
sheets and buffing-wheel compounds in all 
shapes. Envelope containing descriptive in- 
formation concerning felt compound (in 
French) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Belgium — Etablissements Thomas 
(manufacturer), 73, rue Bara, Brussels, has 
available for export and seeks agent for high 
precision metalworking machinery: (a) ec- 
centric presses; (b) cutting machines, toler- 
ance: 2/100. 

5. Canada—Tiltomatic Roller Box Co. 
(manufacturer), 1075 Third Avenue East, 
Owen Sound, Ontario, is interested in ex- 
porting and seeks agent for all-steel, welded 
dump bozes for pick-up and express trucks. 
It is described as a steel box equipped with a 
set of rollers which can be installed or re- 
moved in less than 15 minutes. [lustrated 
leaflet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Ceylon—Ceylon Produce Agency (im- 
porter, retailer, exporter), (no street address 
required), Matale, offers for sale seed of all 
varieties of green manure crops, cover 
crops, and shade trees for tropical agricul- 
ture and for soil-conversion and restoration 
purposes. 

7. Denmark—Ludvig Simonsen (export 
merchant), Platanvej 6, Copenhagen V, offers 
on an outright sale basis brushmakers’ ma- 
chines. Types of machines available: Split- 
ting, hair-mixing, cutting, shaft, and others. 
Inspection available in Copenhagen at seller’s 
expense. As firm has had no previous ex- 
perience in shipping to the United States, it 
would appreciate any instructions that a 
potential buyer might find appropriate. 
Photographic brochure and price list avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—Critchley Bros. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Brimscombe, Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, has available for export a large sup- 
ply of wire cable-end identification ferrules. 
Illustrated folder and price list available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—J. C. Ratner & Co. Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), 44 Fish Street Hill, London, 
E. C. 3, offers on an outright sale basis plas- 
terboard and wall board (fiberboard, insulat- 
ing, semihard and hard). 

10. England—G. A. Robins (sales agent), 
59 South Side, Clapham Common, London, 
S. W. 4, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for radio and electtrical components and 
equipment. 

11. France—Comptoir Des Porcelaines De 
Limoges (manufacturer, wholesaler, and ex- 
porter), 26, Rue Chabot, Limoges, Haute- 
Vienne offers to export very good-quality 
Limoges art miniature chinaware, decora- 
tion or designs according to order. French 
firm will appreciate any shipping instruc- 
tions or suggestions from American firms 
interested in its articles. Firm prefers di- 
rect sales but is also interested in contact- 
ing potential sales agent. . 

12. France—De Moucheron (producer and 
dealer), Chateau de Meursault, Meursault, 
Céte d’Or, wishes to export and seeks agent 
(only American firm with wide experience in 
selling wines on the United States market), 
for the following types of first-quality, 
famous vintages of red and white Burgundy 
wines: Chateau de Meursault, Montrachet, 
Gevrey-Chambertin, Clos St-Jacques, Cham- 
bertin-Volnay. 

13. France—Joubes & Cie (packer, whole- 
saler and exporter), 19, Avenue de Selvés, 
Sarlat-en-Périgord, Pordogne, has available 
for export large quantities of very-good- 
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quality canned-food products, such as 
truffies, goose liver, “patés de foies gras’’ and 
“purée de foies gras” (tin cans or glass jars). 
Inspection made by Fédération Nationale des 
Conserveurs (National Federation of Food 
Packers) which submits certificates to ex- 
porters. Firm prefers to arrange. sales 
through agent(s) in the United States, 
but will seli direct to importers. Samples 
will be shipped upon request to potential 
importers or sales agent in the United 
States. 

14. France—Jean Mauriac (wine grower 
and wholesaler), Domaine de Morange, 
Sainte-Croix-du-Mont, Gironde, has avail- 
able for export large quantities (10,000 
cases) of high-grade Bordeaur white wines 
from classified vintage of Sainte-Croix-du- 
Mont (“Premiers Grands Crus”). Wine de- 
scribed as dessert or liquer-like quality of 
19° alcoholic strength. Firm desires to con- 
tact an experienced and highly reliable sales 
agent in the United States, and it may also 
be interested in direct sales. 

15. France—Société Cooperative Agricole 
& Viticole Des Deux-Charentes (S.C. A. V.C.), 
(producer, distiller, and wholesaler), Route 
d’Archiac, Jonzac, Charent-Maritime, has 
available for export 50,000 liters (13,200 gal- 
lons) of good-quality Pineau des Charentes 
(Pineau wine), a fortified wine obtained by 
mixing “must” (the freshly expressed juice 
of grapes, grown in the Cognac region) to a 
certain quantity of Cognac brandy. The al- 
coholic strength of Pineau varies from 18° to 
22° B. Authenticity of product is usually 
guaranteed by an excise certificate delivered 
by the appropriate French authorities, and it 
accompanies shipment. The Pineau des 
Charentes is prepared in the producing 
region exclusively from grapes grown in the 
so-called Cognac area, under the supervision 
of the French Excise Administration. French 
firm prefers to sell in United States through 
an agent and would appreciate receiving 
shipping instructions and suggestions. 

16. Germany—Alzmetall, Meier & Fried- 
rich, G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Alten- 
markt/Alz, Obb., Bavaria, offers to export and 
seeks agent for drill presses, ranging from 
23 to 30 millimeters, with automatic speed 
governor adjustable to any speed. Set of 
leaflets (in German) and price list available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY October 23, 1950.) 

17. Germany—Alfred Fritsch (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 542 Hauptstrasse, Idar- 
Oberstein-1, offers for outright sale the fol- 
lowing products: (1) All kinds of agate bear- 
ings for scales and dalances, such as agate 
V’s (agate knife edges), planes for analytical 
balances, and agate bearings with V-incision 
for automatic weighing machines; (2) all 
kinds of agate bearings and agate-bearing 
jewels for water meters; (3) all sizes and 
shapes of agate rollers and agate burnishers 
for leather-glazing machines and paper- 
surface-coating machines. 

18. Germany—G. Grieshaber (wholesaler 
and export merchant), 11 Mottstrasse, Lud- 
wigshafen/Rhine, has available for export 
cholinchlorid (CH,) ;N Cl. CH, CH: OH, a 
feeding supplement to be used in raising 
poultry; drugs and pharmaceuticals, includ- 
ing dil-Leucin, dl-Isoleucin, Dibromsalicil, 
Polyvinylpyrrolidon, Glykokoll (Amino acid), 
dl-Valin, para-aminosalycil calcium, dl-Ly- 
sin, Cholin Chorhydrat (CH;) ,.N Cl. CH, CH, 
OH; fixing agents to be used for the produc- 
tion of soaps and other products, such as 
osmofixol styrax, fixateur PM (phtalsaeuredi- 
methylester), and phtalsaeurediaethylester; 
scents to be used for the production of soaps 
and perfumes. A list of the scent products 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. ©. 

19. Germany—Gebr. Hentschel, Rauch- 
waren (wholesaler), 64 Niddastrasse, Frank- 
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fort-on-the-Main, offers for export fox and 
other kinds of furs. Correspondence in Ger- 
man preferred. 

20. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Wilhelm 
Stoehr (manufacturer and exporter), 115 
Sprendlingerlandstrasse, Offenbach-on-the- 
Main, offers to export and seeks agent for 
various types of continuous belt-lift equip- 
ment. Illustrated catalogs available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Italy—P. I. C. A. (Produzione Italiana 
Conserve Alimentari), (manufacturer), 5 Via 
Trino, Casale Monferrato (Allessandria Pro- 
vince), desires to export and seeks agent for 
high-grade canned soup, canned food, mar- 
malades, and antipasti. Approximately 100 
cases of canned soup available monthly in 
tins of 2 pounds net, in cases of 50 tins. 
Price information on canned soup only may 
be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Correspondence in 
French or Italian preferred. 

22. Italy—SPIGa S. r. 1. Ceramiche, Artis- 
tiche (manufacturer and exporter of hand- 
made and decorated art earthenware), 29 
Via Aurelia, Albisola Capo, Savona, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-class hand- 
made and decorated art earthenware, includ- 
ing knicknacks, statuettes, figurines of an- 
imals and birds, vases, beverage sets, wall 
plates, amphorae, and other items in the 
forms and decoration of the old Savona Style. 
The merchandise may be inspected by ar- 
rangement at the factory in Albisola Capo. 
Firm requests that potential United States 
buyers give pertinent instructions as to pack- 
ing and shipment and any other informa- 
tion which may help the exporter to ship 
the merchandise in the best possible way. 

23. Japan—Hirano & Co. Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Minami Honmachi 2 Chome, Higash- 
iku, Osaka, wishes to contact sheet-glass 
manufacturers and dealers interested in im- 
porting glass cutters. A sheet illustrating 
the tools (with legends in Japanese) is avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Japan—Miyata Works, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer and exporter of bicycles and motor- 
cycles), 3 Ginza Hatchome, Chuoku, Tokyo, 
has available for export various types of 
bicycles. Price list and catalog available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Japan—New Star China Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), 10, 2-chome, 
Higashiyoshino-machi, Higashi-ku, Nagoya, 
wishes to contact importers of porcelain and 
earthenware articles, such as figures, orna- 
ments, salt and pepper shakers. 

26. Japan—Okazaki Mineral Products Co., 
Ltd. (exporter, importer), 2-Chome Utsubo, 
Minamidori, Nishiku, Osaka, offers to export 
flour sacks. 

27. Netherlands—M. L. Polak & Zoon N. V. 
(wholesaler, export merchant), 17-21 Werfs- 
traat, Middelburg, offers on an outright sale 
basis good-quality ferrous scrap. 

28. Netherlands—N. V. Nederlandsche In- 
strumentenfabriek “Waldorp” (manufactur- 
er), 268 Waldorpstraat, The Hague, offers on 
an outright sale basis highest-quality bi- 
cycle auxiliary engines. Description given as 
follows: Bicycle auxiliary engines, develop- 
ing 0.59 h.p. Piston displacement 38 cc. 
(2.3 cubic inch), fuel consumption 250 miles 
per gallon; net weight of engine about 15 
pounds. Two-stroke engine, friction drive 
on rear wheel. Engine can be mounted on 
any bicycle in approximately 30 minutes, 
and engine can be disengaged by means of a 
lever. 

29. Netherlands West Indies—Kralendijk 
Trading Co. Ltd. (importer, retailer, and sales 
agent handling provisions, building mate- 
rials, and household goods; exporter of aloes, 
divi-divi, and goatskins), (no post office box 
number required) Bonaire, offers to export 
and seeks agent for Curacao aloes, packed in 





cases of about 130 pounds gross weight, tare 
12 percent. Approximately 400 cases ap. 
nually available for export in shipments of 
50 or 100 cases. 

Current World Trade Directory Repor 
being prepared. 

30. Portugal—Adriano Ramos Pinto 4 
Irmao, Ltda. (export merchant), 41 Avenidg 
Ramos Pinto, Villa Nova De Gaia, wishes ty 
export and seeks agent for port wine ang 
brandy, actual stock of 2,000,000 liters (529,. 
000 gallons). Port wine graded as QQ: 
(0°/5 B.—3 normal); brandy— 
40°/42°. Inspection of port wine available 
by Instituto Do Vinho Do Porto; of brandy, 
by Grémio Dos Comerciantes E Exportadores 
De Vinhos. 

31. Portuguese Guinea—Enrique Oliveira 
(importer, exporter), B. P. 58, Bissau, offers 
on an outright sale basis 2,500 metric tons 
of mahogany logs, length 3 and 10 meters. 
cut 2 years ago. Samples obtainable direct 
from Oliveira upon request. Correspondence 
in Portuguese preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

32. Sweden—AB Ingeniorsfirman Axe} 
Philip (wholesaler and export agent), Séddra 
Kungstornet, Stockholm, offers on an out- 
right sale basis herylresorcinol, in yearly 
quantities of 2 to 3 metric tons. Inspection 
at factory in Sweden by qualified chemist at 
buyer’s expense. Description and analysis 
of product may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 


Export Opportunities 


33. Belgium—Commerce de Bois Bloome, 
S. P. R. L. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
sales agent), 58 Chaussée de Mortsel, Deurne, 
Antwerp, seeks purchase quotations for first- 
choice masonite hardboard and _ plywood 
(hardwood), in carload quantities, prices to 
be quoted c. i. f. Antwerp. 

34. Belgium—Lauwers-Masurel (importer), 
26-28, quai des Charbonnages, Brussels, 
wishes to purchase for exclusive sale on the 
Belgian market hydraulic-brake fluid and 
shock-absorber fluid in boxes or tins of 
quarts and _ pints. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

35. Belgium—Charles Leburton (Firme 
Belson), (importing distributor), 3, quai du 
Commerce, Brussels, wishes to buy second- 
hand material or surplus of the American 
army, including steam engines, turbines, 
Diesel motors, generating and electrical ma- 
chines. Correspondence in French preferred. 

36. Egypt—The Technical & Commercial 
Agency (Dr. M. Zulfakar & Co.), (importing 
distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 8 
Ibrahim Pasha Street, Cairo, desires pur- 
chase quotations and seeks agency for anti- 
biotics and vitamins. 

37. Italy—Terzago, S. r. 1. (manufacturer 
of cores for transformers), Via Melchiorre 
Gioia, 67, Milan, seeks purchase quotations 
f. o. b. New York for 100 metric tons of 
electrical (steel) sheets, core loss from 0.92 
up to 1. per kilowatt, 50 cycles, thickness 
from 0.30 to 0.35 mm. standard size. 

38. Japan—Far Eastern Trading Co. (ex- 
porter and importer), No. 33, 2-Chome, San- 
nomiya-cho, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, wishes to con- 
tact exporters of foods, soaps, liquors, and 
other commodities suitable for oversea sup- 
ply stores. 

39. Japan—Koyata Yamamoto & Co., Ltd. 
(exporter and importer), Tagen Building, 712- 
Chome, Nihonbashi Horidome-cho, Chuoku, 
Tokyo, is interested in importing shoddy 
rags, to be reprocessed into woolen yarn for 
spinning woolen cloth. 

40. Japan—Taiyo Commercial Co. Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer’s agent, gen- 
eral merchant, shipping and _ insurance 
agent), 11, Kajicho 1-Chome, Kanda, Tokyo, 
wishes to contact manufacturers and export- 
ers in a position to supply essential oils 
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and aromatic chemicals. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the attention of the 
foodstuff department of the firm. 

41, Netherlands West Indies—Th.S, Cuales 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer, and sales 
agent handling furniture, household articles, 
electrical appliances, provisions), Prinsen- 
straat 82, Willemstad, Curacao, wishes to 
urchase and seeks agency for inexpensive 
living-room furniture with upholstered and 
cane seats, to be used by the low-income 
class, and suitable for tropical climatic con- 
ditions. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

42, Norway—Frithjof Lang & Co. (manu- 
facturer’s agent, sole representative), Bog- 
stadveien 17, Oslo, wishes to purchase and 
seeks agency for solvent for thinning out 
metallic putty and softening plastic patch- 
ing materials; plastic patching fabric or fiber 
jor metal patching, in rolls or sheets; metal- 
lic putty for metal mending. Firm desires 
to represent an American manufacturer of 
the above commodity with whom it can place 
orders from time to time as import licenses 
become available. 

43. Portugal—Sociedade Nostrum, Ltda. 
(manufacturer of medicinal preparations), 
Rua das Salineiras, 30, Aveiro, wishes to pur- 
chase a complete plant for producing anti- 
biotics. 

44. Switzerland—Trawosa A. G. (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent, com- 
mission merchant, and wholesaler), 9 
Beethovenstrasse, Zurich 2, desires purchase 
quotations and seeks agency for chemicals 
jor industrial purposes. Specifications of 
commodities desired may be obtained from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

45. Union of South Africa—Datons Labora- 
tory (importer, retailer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), P. O. Box 194, Nigel, Transvaal, 
desires direct-purchase quotations for vet- 
erinary instruments, veterinary remedies, 
drugs, and chemicals. 

46. Union of South Africa—Fordsburg 
Plumbing Co., Ltd. (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer) , 201 Main Road, Fords- 
burg, Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
direct-purchase quotations for wire gauze, 
wire netting, and plain wire. 

47, Venezuela—E. A. Teran (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Pajaro a Curamichate, Cara- 
cas, wishes purchase quotations and seeks 
agency for all types of trailers. Firm has 
expressed a desire to represent a reliable 
United States manufacturer of trailers. 


Agency Opportunities 


48. Belgium—Georges Ver Eecken (Con- 
fiserie Le Soleil) (manufacturer), 421 Chaus- 
sée de Haecht, Brussels, wishes to represent, 
in Belgium and the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, an American manufacturer of confec- 
tionery. Firm has a research and packing 
department. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 

49. Denmark—H. J. Wehle (commission 
Merchant), Toldbodvej 28, Copenhagen K, 
seeks agency for powdered milk (skimmed 
milk, etc.) for feeding purposes. 

50. Germany—Gebr. Hentschel, Rauch- 
waren (wholesaler and commission mer- 
chant), 64 Niddastrasse, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, wishes to obtain agency for all kinds 
of undressed furs. Firm is interested in 
taking over on consignment the stock of 
an American fur company, as well as pur- 
chasing German furs as agent on a com- 
mission basis. Correspondence in German 
preferred. 

51. Italy—Rag. Gian Paolo Bidone (im- 
porter and sales agent), 5 Via Sottoripa, 
Genoa, seeks agency for wool rags, clippings, 
and wool byproducts. 

52. Italy—La Cristallo, S. A. (importing 
distributor), Via Sandro Sandri, 1, Milan, 
Wishes to obtain agency for household appli- 
ances, glassware, electrical fixtures. 
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Foreign Visitors 


53. Australia—Kenneth S. Elliott, repre- 
senting Pelaco, Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 23 Goodwood 
Street, Richmond, Victoria, is interested in 
new processes and developments in the 
manufacture of tertiles and clothing; also 
wishes to investigate the possibilities of 
establishing connections for manufacture of 
these lines on a royalty basis. Scheduled to 
arrive October 3, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 2 months. United States address: c/o 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Atlanta, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

54. Australia—I. Horwitz, representing As- 
sociated General Publications Pty., Ltd. 
(publisher), 26 Hunter Street, Sydney, is 
interested in developing and promoting a 
United States market for books and maga- 
zines similar to American “westerns” and 
“thrillers” of the pulp variety. Scheduled 
to arrive October 26, via New York City, for 
a visit of 6 weeks. United States address: c/o 
Telasco, Ltd., 55 West Forty-second Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Danville (Ill.), St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Los Angeles. 

World ‘Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

(Four sample publications are available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.) 

55. Australia—Alfred Stauder, represent- 
ing Berger & Fell Pty., Ltd. (importer, manu- 
facturer), 220 Graham Street, Port Mel- 
bourne S. C. 7., Victoria, is interested in food 
products, such as confectionery, bread, and 
fancy baked goods. Scheduled to arrive in 
mid-November, via New York City, for a 
visit of 10 weeks. United States address: c/o 
Thomas Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, and San Francisco. 

56. Bolivia—Julio A. Satt, representing 
Julio A. Satt y Cia. (importer, wholesaler), 
Calle Sucre 37-41, Cochabamba, is interested 
in importing general merchandise, including 
tertiles and notions. Scheduled to arrive 
October 20, via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. 
United States address: c/o Jacobo Cytryn, 
Helentex Co., 2054 Cropsey Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York, Chicago, 
and Washington. 

57. Brazil—Hippolito Pinto Ribeiro, repre- 
senting Ribeiro, Gerin & Cia., Ltda. (manu- 
facturer), and Ribeiro Parada S. A. Indus- 
tria de Papel e Papelao (manufacturer), Rua 
Helvetia 957, Sao Paulo, is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery for the manufacture of 
corrugated paper and cardboard boxes. 
Scheduled to arrive October 11, via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. United 
States address: c/o Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Lancaster 
(Pa.), and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Reports 
prepared. 

58. Brazil—Adhemar Rizzo, c/o Casa Ban- 
caria Administradora Imobiliaria Paulista 
A. I. P., Ltda., Rua José Bonifacio 89, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in purchasing automatic 
bottling machines for his own alcohol com- 
pany. Scheduled to arrive October 9, via 
New York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. United 
States address: c/o Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and Phila- 
delphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

59. British West Africa—Hrant Krikor 
Melikian, representing Armel’s Transport, 
Ltd., James Watt Road, Benin City, Nigeria, 
is interested in obtaining agencies for light 
and heavy motor vehicles, passenger busses, 
motor parts and accessories, and tires and 
tubes. Scheduled to arrive in November, via 


being 


being 


New York City, for a visit of 6 months. United 
States address: c/o Harry Melekian, 601 West 
One Hundred and Ninety-second Street, New 
York 33, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 
Washington, and cities in California. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

60. Cyprus—Sumpat K. Andrikian, repre- 
senting Mangoian Brothers (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler), 11 Regena Street, Nicosia, 
is interested in photographic equipment, 
tertiles, precision instruments, foodstuffs, 
and other commodities. Scheduled to arrive 
November 10, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 months. United States address: c/o 
Sandrik Export Corporation, 416 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

61. Denmark—G. Hoffmeyer, representing 
Vejle Saalelaederfabrik A/S (Vejl Sole 
Leather Factory) (manufacturer), 4 Sonder- 
brogade, Vejle, is interested in visiting sole- 
leather tanneries, cut-sole establishments, 
and shoe factories; also wishes to obtain tech- 
nical information on the manufacture of 
sole and similar leathers. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 20, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. United States address: c/o 
Danish Consulate General, 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Boston. 

62. Denmark—Mrs. Esther Vaering, rep- 
resenting Kobenhavns Smorrebrod A/S, In- 
gerslevsgade 60, Copenhagen V, is interested 
in obtaining information on restaurants, 
cafeterias, and quick-lunch bars catering to 
businessmen, with particular reference to 
business routine, organization, outfitting, 
and equipment. Scheduled to arrive October 
8, via New York City, for a visit of 6 months. 
United States address: c/o Max Petersen, 446 
35th Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
various cities in the southern States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

63. Germany—Herbert Behrens, represent- 
ing Herbert A. H. Behrens (importer, ex- 
porter), 1-5 Caffamacherreihe, Hamburg, is 
interested in contacting importers of barbed 
wire, fencing and netting wire, wire nails, 
and casein. Scheduled to arrive October 7, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: c/o Oppenheimer 
Casing Co., 1016 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New York and Chi- 
cago. 

64. Germany—Edgar Eichholz and Kurt 
Friedrichs, representing Eichholz & Loeser 
(importer, wholesaler), 5 Taxusweg, Ham- 
burg-Othmarschen, are interested in grain, 
feedstuffs, and oilseeds. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 5, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. United States address: 
c/o Superintendence Co., Inc., 2 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, New 
York, Washington, Baltimore, Chicago, Min- 
nesota, San Francisco, and Kansas City. 

65. Germany—Harald von Westernhagen, 
representing Harburger Oelwerke Brinckman 
& Mergell, 62 Buxtehuder Strasse, Hamburg- 
Harburg, is interested in extraction methods 
of oil-milling industry and methods of pro- 
ducing cake meal. Scheduled to arrive Oc- 
tober 15, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: c/o German 
Consulate General, 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit and Milwau- 
kee. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. : 

66. Lebanon—Michel M. Eid (dealer), Ave- 
nue des Francais, Beirut, is interested in 
obtaining direct agencies for motor trucks 
and automobile tires. Scheduled to arrive 
October 22, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. United States address: c/o 
Thomas Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 
and Philadelphia. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
67. New Zealand — Ladislas (Gombos) 


representing Colton Glove Co., 514-521 Chan- 
(Continued on p. 25) 















| NEWS by COUNTRIES | 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade. 
Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


DUTIES REIMPOSED ON RAYON TIRE CORD 


Argentine Executive Decree No. 19820, 
dated September 21, 1950, and published in 
the Boletin Oficial of September 26 annuls 
decree No. 22829 of September 26, 1945, 
whereby the importation of rayon impreg- 
nated with rubber for use in the manufac- 
ture of tires for automotive vehicles was de- 
clared duty-free. The new decree states that 
conditions existing when the first decree was 
promulgated no longer prevail and there is 
now adequate domestic production of this 
commodity. 


Austria 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA EFFECTIVE 


An agreement between Austria and Canada 
concerning payments between the two coun- 
tries has been put into force, according to 
Austrian National Bank Notice No. 49 of 
September 5, 1950, reported by the ECA Mis- 
sion in Vienna on September 25. 

Under the terms of this agreement pay- 
ments are to be made for mutual deliveries 
of goods of Austrian and Canadian origin, 
for incidental expenses in connection with 
the mutual exchange of goods, and for all 
other services authorized by the foreign- 
exchange control authorities of both coun- 
tries. 

Transactions are to be settled in Canadian 
dollars over the account kept by the Bank 
of Canada, Ottawa, in favor of the Austrian 
National Bank. 


Belgitum-Luxembourg 


AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Mexico.”’’) 


Bolivia 
VicuNA Woo. AND SKIN ExporRT STOPPED 


By Supreme Decree of September 21, 1950, 
the exportation of vicufia fleece and skins 
from Bolivia is prohibited under penalty of 
confiscation and a 10,000-boliviano fine, ac- 
cording to a report of September 28 from 
the U. S. Embassy in La Paz. A similar fine 
is established for each vicufia illegally 
killed. In the future articles manufactured 
from imported vicufia skins must bear the 
stamp “Industria Boliviana,” indicating 
that the product is one of Bolivian manu- 
facture. 

This decree is another attempt of the 
Bolivian Government to halt the clandestine 
export to Peru and Chile of the skins of 
animals slaughtered in Bolivia and their 
later reentry into Bolivia as foreign raw 
materials. Despite heavy fines imposed for 
the hunting of vicufias, outlawed by a Su- 
preme Decree of April 26, 1939, the clandestine 
traffic in their skins and wool with neighbor- 
ing countries has continued because of the 
extent of the Bolivian altiplano and the im- 
possibility of effectively guarding all fron- 


10 





tiers. The hunting of vicunas is prohibited 
in all three countries. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 6, 
1949, for former announcement of the con- 
trol of the trade in vicufia skins. | 


Burma 


TEXTILES UNDER OPEN GENERAL LICENSE 


Cotton longcloth and shirting, printed 
shirting, and cotton blankets were placed on 
open general license on September 12, 1950, 
for importation into Burma from Japan 
until December 31. This action is believed 
to be motivated by a desire to balance 
Burma's foreign trade with Japan. 


Canada 


SuBSIDY TO GOLD MINES INCREASED 


In connection with the change in the 
Canadian exchange rate on September 30, 
1950, the Canadian Government has an- 
nounced new arrangements pertaining to the 
production-cost assistance to gold producers. 
The Government has been buying gold at 
US$35 an ounce. In terms of the 10-percent 
premium on United States dollars, producers 
have been receiving $38.50 in Canadian cur- 
rency. In addition a subsidy has been paid 
to mines whose production costs are high. 
At the beginning of 1950 the subsidy was 
reduced by $3.50 an ounce to counteract the 
increase in the Canadian dollar price of gold 
resulting from the 10-percent devaluation of 
September 1949. In consideration of the 
reduction in the Canadian dollar return 
under these new conditions, the $3.50 re- 
duction will be restored. With a free ex- 
change rate, the price in Canadian dollars 
which the Government will pay for gold will 
now fluctuate with average weekly exchange 
rates in New York. 

Inasmuch as the small marginal mines 
are the chief beneficiaries from subsidy sup- 
port, the increase in subsidy payments by 
$3.50 an ounce is expected to be of greater 
benefit to them than to the larger mines. 
For some mines the subsidy has amounted 
to only 50 cents an ounce, and for others 
whose production costs are higher it has 
amounted to the maximum of $16 an ounce. 
A final decision as to whether the gold bonus 
will be paid in 1951 has not yet been reached. 


AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA EFFECTIVE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 


Chile 


NEw EXCHANGE-CONTROL LAW ENACTED; 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS WORSEN 


New Chilean Congress in September ap- 
proved a new basic exchange-control law, 
which will take the place of law No. 5107 
of April 19, 1932. Innovations anticipated 
under the new legislation include special 
procedures intended to attract foreign in- 
vestments an controls over operations in the 
“free exchange market.” (See FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 24, 1950.) 








The President’s budget message of August 
31, 1950, proposed governmental receipts and 
expenditures in 1951 of 21,200,000,000 pesos, 
compared with 14,300,000,000 for the current 
year. According to press reports, the deficit 
for 1950 will be about 1,200,000,000 pesos, and 
in the coming year about 3,500,000,000 pesos, 
unless new financing measures are approved, 

Chilean business conditions worsened 
slightly in consequence of the continued 
shortage of credit for commercial purposes 
and the recent proposals for additional taxes 
and expanded controls over prices. While 
most retailers were allowing their stocks to 
decline, manufacturers’ stocks were rising. 
Department-store sales rose seasonally but in 
most lines were lower in volume than during 
September 1949. There were shortages of 
coffee, tea, sugar, and laundry soap. The in- 
dustrial-activity index was rising, due to 
seasonal factors, reduced labor difficulties, 
and the beginning of operations at the Hua- 
chipato steel mill. The first shipments of 
pig iron to the United States from the new 
plant were reported. 

Production of bar copper amounted to 
about 34,500 metric tons in August, the high- 
est leve! in 18 months. Strikes and slow- 
downs restricted output in September. A 
decline in exports was expected in October 
because of an extraordinary expansion of 
domestic requirements. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Nitrate exports are expected to rise, it hav- 
ing been announced that the United States’ 
demand for the natural product had in- 
creased about 10 percent. Meanwhile, an 
official statement indicated that the new 50 
pesos per dollar exchange rate would be ap- 
plied to sales of exchange arising from ni- 
trate exports instead of the 43-peso rate 
formerly applicable. This concession was 
made on condition that the Nitrate Sales 
Cororation finance an expansion program in 
Tarapaca Province and complete the solar 
evaporation plant at Maria Elena by July 
1951. The shortage of exchange for imports 
of commodities recently placed at the 50- 
peso rate will accordingly be alleviated. 

Chilean exports during the first 7 months 
of 1950 amounted to 669,300,000 gold pesos, 
compared with 921,400,000 during the like 
period of 1949. Total imports of 681,200,000 
gold pesos during the 1950 period compared 
with 821,000,000 during the 1949 period. 
These figures do not include exports of gold 
amounting to 20,800,000 gold pesos during 
the January-July period of 1950, and 29,300,- 
000 gold pesos in the 1949 period. 


CROPS 


Heavy spring rains in central and southern 
Chile delayed planting of oilseeds and other 
crops. Orders for 5,000 metric tons of sun- 
flower oil and for 1,000 tons of soybean oil 
recently were placed with Argentina and the 
United States, respectively. The new base 
price for the 1950-51 wheat crop was set at 
470 pesos per 100 kilograms, compared with 
390 pesos for the two preceding crops. The 
increase will have no direct effect on this 
year’s production because seeding already had 
been completed. The Ministry of Economy 
announced plans for purchasing 40,000 tons 
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of wheat from Argentina and Canada.—v. 8. 
Empassy, Santiago, Oct. 5, 1950. 


SALMON AND TROUT FISHING RESTRICTED 


The Department of Fish and Game of the 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce has 
prohibited for 6 years the commercial catch- 
ing of salmon and trout in Chilean fresh 
waters, by decree No. 1079 of September 8, 
1950, published in the Diario Oficial and 
effective on October 4, according to a report 
of October 6 from the U. S. Embassy in San- 
tiago. Fishing by sportsmen is permitted 
within limits. This measure has been made 
necessary by over fishing and the need for 
restocking the lakes and streams of southern 
Chile. Introduced trout have done well in 
Chile and now form the basis of excellent 
sport fishing, a great tourist attraction. ~* 


Colombia 


ALLOCATIONS FOR RAW MATERIALS 


Allocation of exchange for the importation 
of raw materials by local industries during 
the period October 1—December 16, 1950, was 
established by regulation No. 48 of the 
Colombian Cffice of Exchange Control, dated 
September 21, according to a dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. This regula- 
tion provides for the remaining 30 percent 
of quotas assigned to industries for the cal- 
endar year 1950; 50 percent of the basic 
quotas were allocated for use before June 
30, and an additional 20 percent for use 
before September 30. (See FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 20, June 12, and 
August 21, 1950.) 

Any part of the allocation not utilized by 
December 16, 1950, will be canceled. Li- 
censes issued in accordance with regulation 
No. 32 of July 28, 1950, or other special dis- 
positions will be charged against the new 
allocation. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 4 for announcement of regu- 
lation No. 32, providing a special allocation 
for the importation of industrial raw ma- 
terials in potentially critical supply.) The 
customary 5 percent guaranty deposit with 
the Stabilization Fund is required. 

The Colombian press reports that 1951 in- 
dustrial quotas are being prepared by the 
Exchange Control authorities, and when 
they are issued provision will probably be 
made for advance licensing in the last quar- 
ter of 1950 against the 1951 quotas. 


UTILIZATION OF COMMERCIAL QUOTAS 


Regulations affecting the use of the $90,- 
000,000 allocated for commercial quotas dur- 
ing the year beginning September 15, 1950, 
are the subject of several dispatches from the 
U.S. Embassy in Bogota. (Resolution No. 62, 
establishing the import quota, was reported 
in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 23.) 

Regulation No. 41 of the Colombian Office 
of Exchange Control, dated September 21, 
provides that merchants may utilize 30 per- 
cent of the amount of their quotas before 
December 16 and that the exchange must be 
used for articles included both in lists of 
importable products that have been issued 
and in the list of imports presented by each 
merchant with his request for a quota. Of 
quotas under $2,000, 50 percent may be used 
before December 16. Exchange may be 
granted against quotas at the official rate of 
exchange or in the form of exchange certifi- 
cates, according to the list on which the 
commodity appears. The list of products 
importable with official exchange and the list 
importable with exchange certificates are 
being published in Business Reference Serv- 
ice, copies of which will be available for 
distribution from the American Republics 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from any of the Department's Field Offices. 

Regulation No. 42, also dated September 
21, establishes a special allocation of 10 per- 
cent of new quotas for the importation of 
Merchandise from Germany, in accordance 
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with the recently approved clearing agree- 
ment between Colombia and Western Ger- 
many. However, the exchange may be used 
only for articles included in the lists of im- 
portable products, the clearing agreement 
itself, and the list submitted by the individ- 
ual importer; thus, there is no discrimina- 
tion in favor of Germany over other 
suppliers. 

Both regulations Nos. 41 and 42 require 
a 20-percent deposit with the Stabilization 
Fund as a guaranty that the licenses issued 
in accordance therewith shall be at least 80 
percent utilized. Furthermore, both contain 
the provision that has appeared in all recent 
regulations, that importers must observe the 
maximum prices fixed by the Office of Price 
Control or forfeit their rights to receive im- 
port licenses for up to 1 year. 


LICENSE VALIDITY PERIODS MODIFIED 


The validity periods of exchange certifi- 
cates and exchange and import licenses have 
been modified by resolution No. 61 of the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control, dated 
September 7, 1950, according to a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. Be- 
ginning on October 1, 1950, such documents 
will expire on the 15th or the last day of a 
month, rather than after a given number of 
days from their issuance. It is asserted that 
this standardization of expiration dates will 
simplify the work of the Control Office, as 
well as benefit importers, by giving a slightly 
longer validity period to most of the docu- 
ments. 

Exchange certificates will be valid until 
the 15th or last day of the second succeeding 
month, depending on whether they are issued 
during the first or latter half of a month. 
Thus, certificates will have a life of 60 to 75 
days, compared with a fixed period of 60 
days, as before the issuance of resolution No. 
61. Exchange licenses will be valid until the 
15th or last day of the month following that 
in which they are issued, according to 
whether the date of issuance falls in the 
first or latter half of a month. This means 
a life of from 30 to 45 days, compared with 
the former fixed period of 30 days. Import 
licenses will be valid until the 15th or last 
day of the fifth following month, depending 
on whether they are issued during the first 
or latter half of a month. Thus, import 
licenses, which originally were valid for 4 
months but were extended to 5 months by 
resolution No. 47 of May 31, 1950, will now be 
valid for 5 to 5%, months. If the 15th or last 
day of a month falls on a holiday, the docu- 
ments will be valid until the first following 
working day. The Office of Exchange Con- 
trol may delegate to local control offices, in 
either a general or a specific manner, the 
power to extend the validity period of an 
import license if it can be proved that it is 
impossible to use the license within the 
original period. 


TIRES AND TUBES RATIONED 


A system for rationing rubber tires and 
tubes for automotive vehicles was established 
by resolution No. 426 of the Chief of the 
National Office of Price Control, dated Sep- 
tember 9, 1950, according to a dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. The purpose 
of the resolution is to put an end to the 
hoarding and speculative prices that had 
come about as a result of the belief that 
international conditions would cause a 
shortage of tires and tubes in Colombia. It 
is also intended to reduce the danger of a 
shortage by impressing on the consumer that 
every effort should be made to conserve these 
products. 


Dominican Republic 


FOREIGN-INVESTMENT REGULATIONS 
REVISED 


Foreigners requesting permits to purchase 
property in the Dominican Republic will now 
be required to submit statements of capital 
or income, approved by local income-tax au- 


thorities, and sworn statements to the effect 
that they are not acting directly or indirectly 
for third parties, according to information 
dated September 25, 1950, from the U. S. 
Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. 

These requirements were made effective by 
decree No. 6788 of September 3, 1950, which 
modifies the addition to article 4 of decree 
No. 2543 of March 22, 1945, made under de- 
cree No. 2618 of April 19, 1945. 


Eeuador 


BUSINESS IMPROVED; EXporTs HIGH; 
FUTURE PROSPECTS Goop 


Business in Ecuador during September 
generally was better than in the preceding 
month. Volume of collections continued 
high, with payments prompt. Credit de- 
mand continued brisk, and credit was easy. 
Deposits showed a good rate of increase. 
Business and banking circles, with an eye 
toward the military preparedness program 
of the Western powers, were expressing con- 
fidence in a good and improving economic 
situation for Ecuador at least through 1951. 

The influx of dollars and the improved 
economic picture eased the pressure and 
the sense of urgency which have accom- 
panied congressional and other discussions 
of the emergency exchange-control decree due 
to expire November 30. Business and indus- 
trial groups continued to press for a single 
exchange rate and to ask for elimination of 
exchange surcharges. A unified rate, with 
some exchange surcharges perhaps incorpo- 
rated into the customs tariff, began to look 
like a possibility for the near future. 
Whether action to alter the present ex- 
change-control setup would come in Con- 
gress, or from the Executive branch after 
Congress has adjourned, seemed unpredicta- 
ble. 

Despite the high total of exports in Sep- 
tember, the free-market dollar maintained 
a relatively firm position, opening and clos- 
ing the month at about 19.5 and fluctuating 
during the period between extremes of 19.2 
and 19.8. The principal reasons for the 
dollar’s firmness in the face of the high ex- 
port volume seemed to be the brisk demand 
for dollars, in view of still-high imports, and 
uncertainty as to legislative or Executive 
action on the exchange rate. 

Two changes in exchange-control regula- 
tions were effected in September. Customs 
tariff paragraphs 588 (printing type of any 
material not elsewhere provided for, and type 
metal, regardless of the alloy) and 802-B 
(carton matrixes for printing, impressed or 
not) were shifted from list B to list A. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Ecuador enjoyed continuing and increas- 
ingly heavy exports of high agricultural pro- 
duction at excellent prices in September. 
Export permits granted by Guayaquil ex- 
change-control authorities reached a total 
value of $7,456,868 in September, compared 
with $4,542,080 in August and approximately 
$3,029,552 in September 1949. Concurrently, 
imports broke from the violent upward surge 
touched off by fighting in Korea, although 
still holding a high level. The Guayaquil 
exchange-control office reported import per- 
mits granted in September totaling $4,538,- 
735, compared with $5,257,426 in August and 
with a Guayaquil import figure in September 
1949 of approximately $2,783,842. 

September export-perniit figures showed 
cacao with a value of $2,941,011; coffee, 
$2,473,354; rice, $1,086,097; and bananas, 
$579,850; all other export permits totaled only 
$366,555.71. Import-permit figures showed 
$2,265,784.43 for list A merchandise, $1,667,- 
718.74 for list B, $224,521.64 for list C, and 
$300,460.91 for compensation-dollar importa- 
tions; $80,250 represented imports by Govern- 
ment agencies. The smaller proportion of 
list C and compensation-dollar imports com- 
pared with list A and list B was especially 
notable in view of the emphasis that “lux- 
ury” list C and compensation imports here- 
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tofore had been given in the _ greatly 
increased importations which followed the 
invasion of the Korean Republic. 

Banana exports from Guayaquil in Septem- 
ber were unofficially reported at 431,827 stems, 
compared with 405,403 in August and 368,287 
in September 1949. Preliminary figures from 
the controlled mills showed rice entries of 
4.739,864.84 kilograms, compared with 2,427,- 
214.84 kilograms in August and 6,055,238.52 
kilograms in September 1949. Cacao enter- 
ing Guayaquil totaled 1,695,121.16 kilograms, 
compared with August entries of 2,088,273.04 
kilograms and entries in September 1949 
totaling 753,388.92 kilograms.—U. S. Consvu- 
LATE GENERAL, GUAYAQUIL, OcT. 11, 1950. 


El Salvador 


NEW COFFEE Export Tax 


A new Salvadoran coffee export tax an- 
nounced on October 4, 1950, will take effect 
on November 1, according to a dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy in San Salvador. The new 
tax will be leveled on a graduated ad valorem 
scale varying from 10 percent on coffee sold 
at $30 a hundred pounds to 30 percent on 
that part of the selling price in excess of $45. 


Franee 


Exports TO U. S. REACH PosTwaR HIGH 


French exports to foreign countries in 
August covered imports in the ratio of 83 
percent for the month, against 68 percent 
for August 1949 and 69 percent for August 
1938. (In July, trade figures showed a bal- 
ance in favor of exports for the first time in 
many years.) Exports were valued at 49,- 
000,000,000 francs, a large increase over the 
August 1949 figure of 24,000,000,000 francs; 
imports totaled 59,000,000,000 francs, com- 
pared with 50,000,000,000 in the same month 
of 1949. 

For the second consecutive month, French 
exports to the United States set a postwar 
high, as August exports totaled $8,900,000, 
an increase of $900,000 (11 percent) over 
July figures. The progressive reduction of 
the dollar deficit is shown by the following 
figures, indicating the percentage of imports 
from the United States paid for by exports: 
1938, 5 percent; 1948, 2 percent; 1949, 10 
percent; first 8 months of 1950, 20 percent. 
This trend reflects not only the gradual re- 
duction of postwar dollar aid but also the 
progress made in developing a United States 
market for French products. 

Cast-iron pipe, pig iron, and rolled Thomas 
steel from eastern France and optical goods 
and steel plate and bars from the Saar are 
typical examples of products sold to the 
United States in appreciable quantities this 
year that had not been exported to the 
American market since the war. 

France’s progress in covering an increasing 
proportion of its imports by exports to for- 
eign countries may be slowed somewhat by 
the new anti-inflation program announced 
on September 28, with its provision for in- 
creased import quotas and restriction on 
the export of raw materials and semimanu- 
factures. 


‘TRADES, INDUSTRY, AND LABOR 


Paris department-store sales during July 
and August were about 25 percent above 
sales last summer. This was approximately 
the same rate of increase over 1949 levels as 
had been registered during the first 6 months 
of the year; however, preliminary reports 
from Lyon and Le Havre indicate a sharper 
increase in retail sales since September 1. 
Purchases of wool cloth and clothing are 
said to have been particularly heavy. Thus 
far knitting yarn is the only wool product 
that has advanced in retail price. 

Demand for cotton goods is also active. 
The most serious concern of cotton-textile 
manufacturers is a possible raw-material 
shortage if American exports of raw cotton 
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are sharply curtailed because of the small 
1950 cotton crop in the United States and 
rising American consumption. 

The shipbuilding industry has encountered 
a serious decline in orders. By the end of the 
year 57 of France’s 76 shipbuilding ways will 
be idle, it is estimated, and by the summer 
of 1951 only one-fourth of the ways will be 
in use. Because of the high cost of French 
construction, private French companies are 
placing their orders abroad, and Govern- 
ment orders now on hand are insufficient to 
insure an adequate level of production. The 
Minister for the merchant marine has an- 
nounced that the Government will introduce 
legislation providing for 1,000,000,000 francs’ 
worth of orders for ships to replace obsolete 
freighters now in service and that these 
orders, as well as any future Government 
orders, will be placed with French shipyards. 

The downward trend in unemployment, 
begun in April 1950, continued during 
August. The number of unsatisfied re- 
quests for employment declined 3.3 percent 
to 122,600, and the number of unemployed 
receiving relief by 2.5 percent to 47,941. 

During September, traditionally a month 
for strikes, the labor scene was unusually 
tranquil. The Government’s establishment 
of minimum wage rates on August 22 shifted 
responsibility for determining wages above 
the minimum to unions and employers. 
Both groups have been studying the effect of 
the minimum wage rates and jockeying for 
position in preparation for extensive col- 
lective-bargaining activity. 


FUEL AND POWER 


Three of the four American oil companies 
supplying dollar crude oil from the Middle 
East to the French refining industry have 
signed agreements with the Finance Minis- 
ter to accept 75 percent payment in dollars 
and 25 percent in French francs or other 
European currencies, depending on France’s 
balance of payments. Crude-oil run to stills 
in August averaged 310,000 barrels per day, 
an all-time record. 

In the 7 weeks from July 30 to September 
16 exports of coal and coke from France 
and the Saar to foreign countries (exclusive 
of Saar deliveries to France) exceeded im- 
ports for the first time. Solid-fuel exports 
totaled 1,053,081 metric tons, against im- 
ports of 1,037,925 metric tons. Better screen- 
ing and cleaning and reduced prices for ex- 
port have resulted in growing sales of French 
and Saar coal to new markets in Scandinavia, 
South America, Pakistan, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, Egypt, and Ireland. Export 
sales are reported to be at prices below do- 
mestic rates in some cases. The growth of 
coal exports, coinciding with greatly reduced 
imports, has reduced the abnormally high 
stocks of coal above ground, and it is no 
longer necessary for certain collieries to shut 
down several days a month. 


AGRICULTURE 


Timely rains, beginning about the middle 
of August and continuing into September, 
alleviated the drought that had prevailed 
over much of southern France and brought 
about a general improvement in crop pros- 
pects. The latest official forecast, released 
early in September, revised wheat estimates 
upward to 7,300,000 metric tons. Many ob- 
servers predict a further increase when the 
final estimate is made. 

Wine production from the 1950 crop is 
now expected to exceed 1949 figures by 25 
percent. Slight declines in prices are al- 
ready noted, and further decreases are 
anticipated. 

With a view to implementing proposals 
to establish agricultural pools patterned 
after the Schuman Plan, the Government 
has established four commissions to study 
the marketing organization of wheat, wine, 
dairy products, and sugar. The commissions 
are to report to the Minister of Agriculture, 
who is expected to propose to the National 
Assembly that the Government be author- 
ized to invite Germany, Italy, and the 





Benelux countries to join France in setting 
up a pool mechanism.—U. S. EMBassy, Paris 
Ocr. 2, 1950. : 


GOVERNMENT MOveEs To CurB INFLATION 


The Government of France on September 
28 established a Permanent Action Commit. 
tee to curb inflation. The committee, com. 
posed of the Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, the Minister of Agriculture, and the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, adopted 
the following initial program: 

1. Export prohibitions, except as modifieq 
by international agreements, on certain ma- 
terials such as nonferrous metals, lumber, 
hides and skins, cotton yarn, scrap metal, 
paper pulp, and slag; export limitations on 
steel, certain chemical products, machinery, 
aitd meat. 

2. “Massive imports” of certain essentia] 
manufactured products such as_ workers’ 
clothing, cotton and woolen yarn and cloth, 
shoes, rubber boots, jute bags, and tires; 
increased import quotas on tractors and 
other farm machinery; additional imports 
of food products such as butter, cheese, and 
dried vegetables. Prices of all products im- 
ported will be fixed by decree at different 
stages of distribution, with the Permanent 
Committee assuring distribution to ultimate 
consumers in the shortest time at the lowest 
price. 

3. Fiscal controls and credit restrictions 
against firms holding excessive inventories; 
penal sanctions for refusals to sell. 

4. Reimposition of price control on goods 
produced under monopoly conditions or 
whose sale is subject to cartel agreements. 

5. Vigorous prosecution of firms increas- 
ing prices in violation of decrees already 
issued. 

In a follow-up action, the Government on 
October 1 suspended import duties on cotton 
cloth; cotton, wool, jute, and hard-fiber 
yarn; jute bags; tires; and shoes. 

Prime Minister Pleven has appealed to 
management and labor for increased produc- 
tivity, which he considers essential to the 
success of Government efforts to curb infla- 
tion. 

The retail-price index advanced by 5% 
percent during August in the sharpest 
monthly rise in more than a year and a half, 
and on September 1 was only a fraction 
below the all-time high of January 1949. 
Wholesale prices likewise showed an im- 
portant increase during August (4 percent 
over July) and reached a new high. Sharply 
increased prices for imported industrial raw 
materials were the principal factor in the 
rise of the wholesale price index; however, 
semifinished goods and agricultural products 
likewise showed important advances. 


Germany, Western 


BLOCKED MARKS FOR BUSINESS TRAVEL 


Business firms holding blocked bank ac- 
counts in Western Germany may use such 
funds to pay costs of business travel by their 
employees in Western Berlin under the au- 
thority of general license No. 46/50 to Mili- 
tary Government laws No. 52 and 53, pub- 
lished by the Bank Deutscher Laender in the 
Bundesanzeiger of September 26, 1950, and 
effective September 25. Withdrawals are 
limited to 75 Deutsche marks ($17.85) per 
person per day, and to a yearly maximum of 
20,000 marks ($4,760). 

In order to use the funds under this gen- 
eral license, the business travel must be 
carried out on behalf of the firm owning the 
blocked accounts. A duly signed certificate 
must be presented to the German bank 
holding the account, showing the position 
in the firm held by the traveler, and affirm- 
ing that he is engaged in business travel on 
behalf of the firm. Withdrawals from 
blocked accounts must be entered in the 
traveler’s foreign-exchange control declara- 
tion. 

(English translations of general license No. 
46/50 are available upon request to the 
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western European Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, a ©.) 


FOREIGNERS May SELL STOCKS FOR Marks 


Foreign-owned securities held by banks in 
Western Germany may be sold by the owners 
against Deutsche marks under general li- 
cense No. 44/50 to Military Government laws 
No. 52 and 53, published by the Bank Deut- 
scher Laender in the Bundesanzeiger of Sep- 
tember 26, 1950, and effective September 10. 

The securities must be traded on a stock 
exchange in Western Germany or Western 
Berlin and must be sold at the prevailing 
market price. The sale must be handled 
through a banking institution in Western 
Germany or Western Berlin, and the pro- 
ceeds must be deposited in a blocked account. 
Sales of securities not falling within this 
category, or transactions not handled through 
German banking institutions, require special 
licenses from the exchange-control authori- 
ties. 

(English translations of general license 
No. 44/50 are available upon request to the 
Western European Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


BankK AccoUNTS MAy BE SHIFTED 


Foreigners who have funds or securities on 
deposit with banks in Western Germany may 
transfer such funds or securities to other 
banks in Western Germany or in Western 
Berlin under the authority of general license 
No. 45/50 to Military Government laws No. 
52 and 53, published by the Bank Deutscher 
Laender in the Bundesanzeiger of September 
26, 1950, and effective September 10. 

This general license does not authorize 
the transfer of deposits or assets from the 
original owner to another party, nor does it 
permit a transfer to be made which will re- 
duce a debit balance owned by a foreigner 
to a German bank. 

(English translations of general license No. 
45/50 are available upon request to the West- 
ern European Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.) 


Greece 


DOLLARS ALLOCATED FOR U. S. FILMs 


The sum of $500,000, payable in four 
quarterly installments of $125,000 each, has 
been allocated out of available free dollars 
in the Bank of Greece for importation into 
Greece of American motion pictures during 
the period July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951, by a 
decision of the Ministry of National Economy 
dated August 25, according to a report from 
the U. S. Embassy in Athens. 


Haiti 


TAXES ON BANANA EXPorTs REDUCED 


Some of the taxes formerly placed on 
bananas exported from Haiti have been 
abolished by a decree-law of August 5, 1950, 
according to information dated August 30, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Port-au-Prince. 
The new law abolishes the tax of 10 centimes 
(100 centimes=1 gourde; 5 gourdes equal 
$1 U. S. currency) per standard stem for 
each US$0.25 increase in price if the price 
received by the exporter on the foreign mar- 
ket exceeds $5.50 per 100 pounds. It retains 
only: (1) A straight tax of 0.05 gourde per 
stem on all stems exported; (2) a tax of 
0.25 gourde for control of the sigatoka disease 
if the companies exporting do not themselves 
carry out a program of control in the area 
assigned to them for the purchase of ba- 
nanas; and (3) a tax of 0.50 gourde per stem, 
with the provision that if the price to the 
producer, as established by the Department 
of Agriculture, does not amount to 3.50 
gourdes or more per stem, the amount of 
this tax is to be returned to the producer in 
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whole or in part, as a subsidy added to the 
price received by the producer. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
12, 1947, for announcement of increase in 
export tax on certain categories of bananas.) 


India 


Import LICENSES FOR WOOD AND TIMBER 


Licenses for the importation into India of 
wood and timber, excluding plywood, will be 
granted freely to actual users for their re- 
quirements from all sources, to December 31, 
1950. The quota from soft-currency coun- 
tries has been raised from 50 to 100 percent 
of half of each importer’s best year’s imports 
within a specified period, and licenses for 
Oregon pine and birch from the dollar area 
will be granted to established importers on 
the same basis. 


Iraq 


BupcGet SuRPLUS; CONSUMER-GOODS TRADE 
IMPROVES 


The Minister of Finance announced on 
September 8 that both the Government 
financial crisis and the business crisis had 
been overcome. He stated that the balance 
in the budget had been restored by trimming 
unnecessary expenditures and by increasing 
revenue by additional taxes. The business 
crisis had practically disappeared as a result 
of a basic change in the import system which 
had largely liberalized importation while 
maintaining essential controls. Other con- 
tributory factors to the improved situation 
were the measures taken to remove restric- 
tions on exports. 

Although the above statement was chal- 
lenged in some quarters where it is main- 
tained that the “crisis” will continue in Iraq 
while the standard of living remains at its 
present low level, it is generally agreed that 
there will be a budget surplus for the first 
time in several years and also that the whole- 
sale-retail trade in consumers’ goods has 
improved since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. Although prices of imported goods 
have advanced substantially during the past 
3 months, led by construction materials as 
exemplified by the extreme case of steel joists 
which jumped from $95.20 to $168 per metric 
ton, they are reported to be only at par, or 
slightly above replacement costs, predicated 
on current foreign quotations. Prices have 
been Kept down by the low purchasing power 
of the public and the total absence of credit 
facilities of any sort. Money is still tight, 
and all transactions are strictly on a cash 
basis, thereby restricting foreign imports. 
Nevertheless, to the extent of their own lim- 
ited financial resources, an increasing num- 
ber of merchants are placing orders abroad 
mainly for consumer goods. 

On September 15, a new Cabinet was in- 
ducted—the fourth to serve in less than 1 
year. The new Prime Minister declared that 
his program is “to launch development plans 
and public works to eliminate unemployment 
and to improve economic conditions .. .,” 
adding “‘the efforts of the preceding cabinets 
have made funds available which will be used 
to finance our program.” 

A law nationalizing trade in all agricul- 
tural machinery and implements imported 
into Iraq, after an unsuccessful trial period 
of 9 months, was amended to limit the Gov- 
ernment monopoly ‘to the importation and 
sale of those agricultural machines which 
shall be designated in future (Government) 
notifications.” 

Iraq is now harvesting bumper date and 
cotton crops. Notwithstanding two devas- 
tating spring floods, 1950 has been an excep- 
tionally good crop year. The proceeds of 
heavy date, grain, wool, skin, casing, and 
licorice-root exports should considerably 
improve the foreign-exchange-earning posi- 
tion of Iraq, if, as it is hoped, the recently 
enacted foreign-exchange law is successful in 
compelling exporters to repatriate their 


foreign-exchange earnings. Early reports 
indicate that time-consuming legal proce- 
dure may be required in many cases to prove 
bona fide requests for exceptions to the 
law.—U. S. Embassy, Baghdad, Oct. 1, 1950. 


CONTROL OF CARGO OFFLOADED AT BASRA 


Exporters are advised that offloading cargo 
at Basra, Iraq, which is destined for other 
Persian Gulf ports will result in delay be- 
cause of Iraq regulations requiring an export 
permit for all goods leaving that country. 


Mexico 


AGREEMENT WITH BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 


A general, unconditional, unlimited most- 
favored-nation trade agreement between 
Mexico and the Belgium-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union was signed, ad referendum, on 
September 16, 1950. Ratifications will be 
exchanged in Mexico City, at which time the 
contracting parties, through a special proto- 
col, will determine the effective date and 
duration of the agreement. After the effec- 
tive period has been determined, unless de- 
nounced by either party 6 months before the 
expiration of that period, the agreement will 
be tacitly extended for additional 1-year 
periods until denounced by either party 
with 6 months’ advance notice. 

The agreement provides for reciprocal and 
unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in all matters pertaining to customs 
duties, charges, and formalities applicable 
to exports and imports, transit traffic, and 
the operation of exchange controls. The 
usual exceptions to most-favored-nation 
treatment are established, including the 
specific exception of favors and privileges, 
granted by either country in connection 
with treaties, agreements, or special ar- 
rangements for reconstruction or economic 
devolpment. 


Paraquay 
Cost oF LIVING 


Currency in circulation in Paraguay and 
the cost of living generally continued to rise 
during September. The cost-of-living index 
for the average worker’s family stood at 886 
in August, as compared with 868 in the pre- 
ceding month. The Government is making 
more strenuous efforts to combat the rising 
cost of living. The Minister of Industry and 
Commerce has continued to hold meetings, 
all designed to arouse a greater awareness 
of the importance of price control. The 
Government is placing the blame for unduly 
high prices on illegal exportation. In order 
to protect the local market, the Ministry 
continues to forbid the exportation of cer- 
tain scarce Paraguayan products. In Sep- 
tember, exportation of cotton and peanut 
cake was made subject to stringent regula- 
tions. After determining that cigarette 
production was sufficient for local consump- 
tion, cigarette prices were decontrolled in 
September. The Ministry has declared that 
its policy is to decontrol other articles as 
soon as they are in adequate supply. 


EXCHANGE 


Despite predictions of new dollar-guarani 
exchange rates, the existing rate remained 
constant during September; the black-mar- 
ket rate for the dollar; which closed the 
month of August at 20 guaranies to the 
dollar, had in September a high of 25, a low 
of 22, an average of 23, and closed the month 
at 23.50. Business circles generally feel that 
a devaluation of the guarani in its relation 
to the dollar and pound sterling cannot be 
delayed much longer. There is also consid- 
erable hope that the number of rates will 
be reduced, perhaps to one, and that pro- 
cedures may be simplified. Financial in- 
terests do not necessarily concur with these 
views, as they believe that important 
political considerations may be frequently 
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overlooked or underestimated by business 
groups. 

Because of rising world prices, the Bank 
of Paraguay increased several fixed export 
valuations (aforos) in September. The most 
important of these was the increase in the 
valuation of 100 kilograms of petit-grain 
essence f. 0. b. Buenos Aires, from $375 to 
$500. Exporters generally fear that this 
prime dollar earner may thus have been 
priced out of the market. Other increases 
apparently are less worrisome to business 
interests. The higher “aforos’’, together 
with the general hope of a lower guarani 
caused exports to be sluggish in September. 

Meanwhile, according to well-informed 
business sources, many long-established for- 
eign-trade importing firms continued to 
experience difficulty in obtaining exchange 
for imports during September, a difficulty 
which has grown worse in the past 2 years. 


LABOR 


Press reports indicate that a labor bonus 
of 1 month’s salary at Christmas time is in 
prospect and that its promulgation is merely 
awaiting the ironing out of details. Under 
inflationary conditions, such as now prevail, 
the impact of such a bonus cannot be under- 
estimated. A decision of the National De- 
partment of Labor set the workweek of 
railroad shop workers at 41 hours, after 
which time and a half must be paid. An- 
other decision increases the wages of ste- 
vedores in provincial ports to the levels 
earned in Asuncion. Still another regulation 
makes stricter and more rigorous the terms 
under which an employer must notify the 
National Department of Labor of the dis- 
charge of employees. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Estimates are that approximately 7,000 
hectares of tobacco will be planted and that 
the yield will approach 9,500 metric tons. 
Other crops that have been planted are 
spring corn, beans, and peanuts, all of which 
are reported to be doing well. Cotton was 
planted during all of September and esti- 
mates are that between 65,000 and 70,000 
hectares of land in various parts of Paraguay 
will be seeded to cotton, with an anticipated 
yield of from 40,000 to 45,000 metric tons 
of seed cotton. Producers state that the 
crop is in need of rain, but that until now 
it has not suffered any appreciable damage. 
Land has been prepared for rice cultivation 
and, in accordance with the Government’s 
policy of increasing production, the Cereals 
Section of the Department of Agriculture 
has expropriated certain properties which it 
considers suited to rice production. Total 
seeding probably will aggregate 9,000 to 12,- 
000 hectares, and total production of rough 
rice will amount to about 18,000 metric 
tons. 

Paraguayan sugar mills are operating at 
full capacity and current estimates are that 
production of refined sugar from the 1950 
crop will approach 23,000 metric tons. The 
expected increase of approximately 16,000 
metric tons over 1949 production is attrib- 
uted to improved growing conditions and a 
greater price incentive. 

There have been no reports of fresh out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease among 
Paraguayan cattle and pasture is reported to 
be in good condition. Shortages of meat are 
still prevalent, and meat is being rationed 
in order to conserve existing meat stocks and 
prevent further losses of animals intended 
for breeding. Because of the lack of im- 
ported cattle, the three local meat-packing 
plants have practically ceased operations. 


Philippines 


RECESSION IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
CHARACTERIZED FirsT HALF oF 1950 


A general recession in business and eco- 
nomic activities characterized the first half 
of 1950, with trade and financial conditions 
reaching new low levels for the postwar 
period. During the first quarter, trade and 
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banking were virtually paralyzed by difficul- 
ties and delays attending implementation of 
the import- and exchange-control regula- 
tions instituted late in 1949. With the di- 
version of fiduciary funds to current opera- 
tions of the Government, fiscal affairs entered 
an increasingly serious stage, and an ap- 
prehensive atmosphere pervaded the busi- 
ness community. Finally, further uncer- 
tainties were injected into the general scene 
by developments in Korea. 

Retail prices of packaged foods, drugs, and 
other imported items responded to the in- 
flationary effects of controls, although lo- 
cally produced commodities held the price 
line fairly steadily. Mainly as the result of 
import controls, particularly as regards con- 
sumer items, the heavy imbalance of trade 
showed considerable improvement. The ex- 
cess of imports was reduced to 97,900,000 
pesos at the close of the first 6 months, in 
contrast to 350,400,000 pesos at the end of 
June 1949 (1 peso=US$0.50). (See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 9, 1950, for 
details of foreign trade in the first half of 
1950.) 

Nearly offsetting the import balance in 
foreign trade were continued United States 
dollar disbursements. United States Gov- 
ernment spending in the Philippines was 
estimated by the Central Bank at approxi- 
mately $44,000,000 in the first 6 months of 
1950. Although considerably smaller than 
in the first half of 1949, this sum was suf- 
ficient to wipe out the deficit elsewhere in 
the balance of payments position. The Cen- 
tral Bank reported inward receipts in the 
first 6 months of 1950 totaling $271,500,000 
and outward payments of $267,100,000. 

Labor conditions were relatively quiet. 
Statistical data for wages and employment 
were unavailable, but unemployment was 
believed to have increased. Companies de- 
pendent on imports discharged employees as 
business contracted, and the failure of 
Congress to pass a public-works law report- 
edly left about 300,000 persons on public- 
works projects unemployed as of the first 
of July. These losses were only partially 
offset by increased employment among in- 
dustrial workers. 

The cost-of-living index for Manila rose 
during the first few months of the year, fell 
in April, then rose again, but was lower at 
the end of June than at the beginning of 
the year. 

AGRICULTURE 


Notwithstanding unfavorable develop- 
ments in other directions, agricultural ac- 
tivity prospered, with production of all but 
two of the major crops registering increases 
during the first half of the year. The recent 
decline in production of abacaé appeared to 
have been checked, as numerous postwar 
plantings daily attained the strippable stage. 
Official forecasts placed production in 1950 
at 790,000 bales. Should improvement in the 
industry be maintained, restoration to the 
prewar position of an average annual pro- 
duction of 1,300,000 bales is anticipated by 
1952. 

The sugar industry has failed to recover 
from continued drought during the 1949 
growing season and destructive typhoons 
late that year. With the 1949-50 crop esti- 
mated at 680,000 short tons of centrifugal 
sugar, only about 475,000 tons are expected 
to be available for export in 1950. Domestic 
consumption probably will be well above 
200,000 tons. Import control of confections 
has caused significant increases in use of 
sugar by candy factories and bakeries, and 
large amounts are consumed in pineapple 
canning and in the manufacture of soft 
drinks. Barring destructive typhoons later 
this year and unchecked dissident activities 
in sugar areas in Luzon, production of the 
1950-51 crop is estimated at 1,000,000 tons, or 
about 150,000 tons below the prewar average 
annual output. 

The export movement of copra to world 
markets during the first half of 1950 was the 


lowest for any half-year period since 1946. 


Greater domestic utilization in the produc- 





tion of desiccated coconut and of coconut 
oil for the local manufacture of soap, as 
well as unrest in coconut areas, contributeq 
to the decline. With the incidence of the 
Korean war, however, production and export 
improved, and prices were stimulated ma. 
terially. Figures for the first 9 months of 
the year indicate that copra exports totaleq 
about 454,000 long tons, compared with 407,. 
200 tons in the corresponding period in 1949. 

A similar decline in exports of coconut ojj 
was checked by July, with the 9 months’ 
total exports reaching 46,620 long tons. 
Desiccated-coconut factories have been pro. 
cessing at full capacity, and exports in the 
first half of the current year, amounting to 
34,750 short tons, established a _ postwar 
high. 

Production of canned pineapples for export 
totaled 33,925 long tons for the half-year 
period, an increase of almost 100 percent 
over the like period last year. 

With tobacco production for the crop year 
ended June 30, 1950, estimated at 24,000- 
28,000 metric tons, a fairly substantial in- 
crease over the preceding crop of 22,000 tons 
seems assured. With the possible exception 
of cigars, continued lower foreign consign. 
ments of tobacco products are expected. 
Local manufacturers may have to depend 
almost entirely on a still insufficient indig- 
enous production of leaf, which coincident 
with strict control of imports of tobacco 
manufactures, will be needed chiefly for the 
manufacture of tobacco products for the 
dcmestic market. 

The country’s rice supply and price situa- 
tion during the first 6 months of 1950 was the 
most favorable since liberation of the Philip- 
pines. The 1949-50 crop, approximately 58,- 

79,000 cavans of rough rice (97 pounds per 
cavan), harvested early in the year, was 4 
percent above the previous season's record 
output. 
INDUSTRY 

Industrial activity during the first 6 
months of 1950, although still uncertain in 
trend, showed continued gains in the num- 
ber of new manufacturing concerns estab- 
lished. Fifty-eight firms were registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, equaling combined registrations for 
1948 and 1949. Total capitalization was re- 
ported at 25,658,000 pesos, of which 6,776,620 
pesos was subscribed and 3,361,230 pesos paid 
in. Filipino capital predominated in practi- 
cally all new enterprises. Only four entities 
with a majority of American capital were 
registered during the period. Worsening of 
the international situation, culminating in 
the Korean war, caused a tight money mar- 
ket and general apprehension as to future 
business prospects. 

Industries either newly organized or ex- 
panded include the manufacture of glass, 
soap, nails, steel windows, kitchen utensils, 
slide fasteners, cigarettes, beverages, and 
matches, as well as knitted goods and ready- 
made apparel. Plans for a 200-loom jute- 
bag-weaving mill were completed. 

Plans were announced for erection of 4 
steel mill, and authority was given by the 
Central Bank for the purchase of equipment. 
The first serious effort to establish a blast 
furnace for the production of pig iron was 
expected to culminate in the erection of 4 
furnace in Marinduque. 

A pilot unit for the production of metal 
cabinets, chairs, and fluorescent fixtures was 
cempleted, and construction of a brewery 
involving a 5,000,000-peso investment was 
started in Quezon City. 

Timber cut and sawmill production of 
lumber continued to gain steadily during the 
first half of 1950. The normal slackening 
during the midyear rainy season was more 
than offset by heavy Japanese and United 
States buying. Returns for the fiscal year 
1950 showed the highest levels of timber and 
lumber production in the history of the 
Philippines, and with producers fully booked 
to the end of the calendar year, the trade 
predicted a record-breaking period for export 
business in lumber. 
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Portugal 


CERTAIN INSECTICIDES lJUTY-FREE 


Imports into Portugal of specified insecti- 
cides and fungicides were exempted from im- 

rt duty until September 20, 1952, by de- 
cree No. 37,975, published in the Diario do 
Governo of September 20, 1950, according to 
a report of September 26 from the U. S. Em- 
passy in Lisbon. 

The products affected are as follows: Nico- 
tina, 95-98 percent; rotane; agrocide 7; agro- 
cide wettable powder; dytrol; teepoleum 
Ss. E.; arakol; gargoyle spraying oil; hibernoe 
D. N. O. C. winter wash; winter petroleum 
wash; citronol; hibernol plus tar oil winter 
wash; spraymac and perenox. 


— 
Spain 
NoTE CIRCULATION May BE INCREASED 


The Bank of Spain has been authorized to 
increase its note circulation from 28,000,000,- 
000 pesetas to 30,000,000,000 pesetas, by a 
decree-law of October 3, 1950, published in 
the Official Bulletin of October 4, according 
to a report of the same date from the U. S. 
Embassy in Madrid. 


s 
Syria 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SECOND QUARTER 


In the second quarter of 1950, the Syrian 
economy continued to appear generally stable 
and healthy, notwithstanding difficulties in 
the retail trades, according to a recent report 
from the U. S. Legation in Damascus. Agri- 
cultural and industrial production and em- 
ployment continued high, and there was 
gradual development of a local wholesale 
trade capable of furnishing local markets 
with domestic and imported goods, and a 
tight-fisted governmental fiscal policy which 
held the Government’s expenditures within 
its revenues. There was, however, a general 
paralysis of retail business, caused by the 
withholding of goods from the market as 
wholesalers attempted to build up working 
inventories. Price levels rose, real wages de- 
clined, and business activity generally was 
retarded by an inelastic money supply. The 
quarter closed with a wave of forward buy- 
ing and domestic hoarding inspired by the 
Korean hostilities which drove the Syrian 
pound to new lows and the prices of many 
imported articles to new highs. Locally 
sterling pounds and French francs became 
stronger, in relation to the dollar. 

Largely because of the expected 35-40 per- 
cent increase in wheat, the country’s most 
important crop, 1950 agricultural production 
estimates continue to run ahead of 1949 pro- 
duction (approximately 750,000 metric tons). 
Cotton, dairy products, meat products, hemp, 
and wool are expected to exceed last year’s 
total; however, because of the severity of the 
1949-50 winter, winter vetch, lentils, fruits, 
and olives are expected to be less. The im- 
portant olive crop is expected to amount to 
only 25 percent of normal. 

The effects of the increase in domestic pro- 
duction were offset somewhat by a decline 
in trade following the Syro-Lebanese break, 
but the decline is regarded as only temporary 
and thus of no appreciable significance. The 
break has, nonetheless, had an adverse ef- 
fect on domestic trade. Although requests 
for import permits have increased substan- 
tially since the separation, the effect of the 
increased orders has not yet been felt, and 
Syrian foreign trade reportedly has fallen 
off. Retailers are unable to obtain supplies 
in many lines, inventories are being ex- 
hausted, and goods are disappearing from 
the markets. 

Before the outbreak of hostilities in Ko- 
Tea, wholesale and retail prices had mixed 
movements, with the trend generally up- 
ward. After hostilities commenced, prices of 
imported items rose 25 to 50 percent, and a 
similar but less pronounced movement 
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among locally produced items was evident. 
There has been a consequent rise in the cost 
of living. 

Although employment was reported to be 
higher in the second quarter than in the 
first, the picture was spotty and inconclu- 
sive. In Damascus, unemployment appeared 
to have declined, whereas in Aleppo it in- 
creased. At the quarter’s end, labor was 
actively seeking wage increases. 

Failure of the Syrian currency circulation 
to expand with the rise in prices prompted 
complaints of “currency shortages.” The 
so-called restrictive credit policy of the Bank 
of Syria (Government bank), reportedly in 
contrast to the expanding loan balances of 
some small banks, was allegedly throttling 
business activity. Interest rates remained 
unchanged during the quarter. 


TRADE POLICY 


Continuing its policy of trying to effect 
an equilibrium in its balance of payments, 
the Government, by a decree of May 2, is 
attempting to control all pounds sterling, 
United States dollars, Swiss francs, Belgian 
francs, French francs, Egyptian pounds, and 
Iraqi dinars obtained from the export of a 
wide range of specified commodities. The 
new regulations require that all foreign ex- 
change derived from export transactions be 
deposited in authorized Syrian banks. The 
law controls only capital obtained from ex- 
ports. Syrians may still buy exchange in the 
open market and send it abroad. 

The import-licensing system also was 
tightened somewhat during the period under 
review as a result of the new practice of 
requiring licenses before the arrival of goods 
in Syria. There is, however, no apparent 
restriction on the quantity, type, or sources 
of goods to be imported. 

The Goverment’s policy of protecting and 
encouraging local industry was reflected in 
its careful review of the old Syro-Lebanese 
customs-union tariff schedule and the nu- 
merous changes resulting therefrom. Eleven 
changes were promulgated, involving in- 
creases in duties on chocolates, certain 
canned vegetables and fruits, glues, and 
tanned leather, and decreases in duties on 
leather for tanning, raw wool, and other 
materials needed by local industries. 


Uruguay 


IMPORT QUOTAS FOR NONESSENTIALS 
OPENED 


On September 28, 1950, Uruguay opened 
import quotas covering third category, or 
nonessential, merchandise totaling $8,680,- 
500 from Great Britain and colonies, France 
and colonies, Western Germany, Italy, Spain, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Sweden, ac- 
cording to a report of October 5 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Montevideo. Imports from 
the United States were not affected. This 
measure reflects the policy of the Uruguayan 
Government of endeavoring to utilize sur- 
plus inconvertible currency reserves before 
resorting to drawing upon relatively smaller 
dollar exchange holdings. 

The following list shows the sperate quotas 
opened, by general class of merchandise and 
value (in thousands of U. S. dollars): 
Groceries and foodstuffs, 1,593; construction 
materials, 378; electrical materials, 522; 
hardware, 1,084; jewelry, watches, clocks, etc., 
396; machinery and allied goods, 135; 
orthopedic, optical, and surgical articles, 198; 
toys, household articles, 1,260; shoes and 
other leather articles, 108; paper, stationery, 
and office supplies, 270; motion pictures, 
music, radio and photography, 279; and dry 
goods and clothing, 2,457. 


Venezuela 


NEW LICENSE FEES FIXED FOR ENTERPRISES 


The Venezuelan Government continued in 
September its efforts to stockpile automobile 
tires, dried milk, machinery, spare parts, 


commercial fertilizers, and insecticides but 
encountered difficulty in placing orders for 
immediate delivery from United States and 
European sources. 

New license fees for industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises in the Federal District 
were fixed; the former fees for national in- 
dustries producing essential articles were 
reduced and those on luxury-goods and cer- 
tain other enterprises were increased. The 
new rate schedule is expected to augment 
the revenue of the municipality from this 
source by 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 bolivares an- 
nually (1 bolivar=about US$0.30). 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Automotive sales continued at a high level 
but were lower than in the extremely active 
months of July and August. Some dealers 
reportedly were able to maintain passenger- 
car sales at a good rate only by easing credit 
terms, which had been tightened after the 
Korean outbreak. Passenger cars and trucks, 
except dump trucks, were in plentiful supply, 
and prices were generally unchanged. How- 
ever, prices of certain heavy trucks increased 
substantially. Tractor dealers reported in- 
ability to obtain deliveries from the United 
States. Retail sales in rayon textiles con- 
tinued firm, although mill orders declined 
slightly. Quotations for European construc- 
tion materials approximated those in August, 
and European exporters again showed inter- 
est in the local market. In anticipation of 
price rises, larger orders for foodstuffs were 
placed abroad. 

Production of crude petroleum established 
a new record of 1,593,253 barrels a day for 
the week ended September 11 but declined 
slightly in subsequent weeks. Production of 
beer and soft drinks was well maintained, 
and it is believed that the output for 1950 
will exceed record 1949 production. Cement 
production continued at record levels, and it 
is expected that by 1952, production capacity 
will meet domestic requirements. 

The Venezuelan Development Corporation 
began a study to determine the economic 
prospects of a plant that would produce 
chlorine and its derivatives from domestic 
marine-salt reserves. The foreign engineer- 
ing firm contracted by the Venezuelan De- 
velopment Corporation to report on the 
feasibility of constructing a steel plant has 
recommended a site at the mouth of the 
Caroni River, near Palua on the Orinoco. 

The Ministry of Public Works awarded a 
contract to a United States company for 
construction of three tunnels on the new 
Caracas-La Guaira Highway to be completed 
in 2144 years at a contractual price of 47,463,- 
000 bolivares. A contract for construction of 
bridges in the project has been awarded to a 
French concern. A contract for the con- 
struction of the Hotel Tamanaco in Caracas 
was awarded to a domestic firm; the cost of 
the project, now under way, is estimated at 
14,000,000 bolivares. The Venezuelan Devel- 
opment Corporation signed contracts with a 
United States firm for two sugar centrals at 
a total cost equivalent to $5,442,800. Deliv- 
ery of machinery is to start within 4 months. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Venezuelan Development Corporation 
announced that it will advance credits total- 
ing 3,000,000 bolivares to finance expansion 
of sesame acreage in Portuguesa. It is ex- 
pected that acreage will be increased by 5,400 
hectares and production by 4,000 metric tons. 
Coupled with the announced credit is a guar- 
anteed price of 1,200 bolivares a metric ton. 

Rice harvest in the States of Portuguesa 
and Cojedes has been 75 percent completed, 
and a reported 12,000 metric tons has been 
delivered. Conservative estimates are that 
rice production in this area in 1950 will show 
an increase of 10,000 metric tons. 

The Banco Agricola y Pecuario purchased 
11,700 head of cattle from Colombian inter- 
ests at an unannounced price, delivery to be 
as required by local market conditions. 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Automotive Produets 


Ex SaLvapoR Goop AUTOMOTIVE MARKET 


The automobile business has been very 
good in El Salvador during 1949 and 1950, 
and local dealers are optimistic that the 
future will continue favorable. Principal 
factors which have made this country a 
relatively good automotive market and which 
should sustain the trade are prevailing local 
prosperity and growing foreign-exchange 
balances, made possible chiefly by bumper 
coffee exports at high prices, and the excel- 
lent system of paved and all-weather high- 
ways which connect principal cities and 
towns. 

During the past 4 years the number of 
motor-vehicle registrations has more than 
doubled. On March 1, 1946, there were 3,871 
motor vehicles of all kinds, including motor- 
cycles, in operation. At the end of 1949 
registrations totaled 6,470. On March 1, 1950, 
motor-vehicle registrations, exclusive of mo- 
torcycles, totaled 7,267. Automobile im- 
ports were unusually heavy from March to 
September 1950. There is every indication 
that this gradual expansion will continue. 

Car and truck owners are no longer confined 
exclusively to the wealthy families. The 
increasing number of used cars on the mar- 
ket makes it possible for tradesmen and 
workers in the lower-income brackets to 
ownacar. This widening of the base of car 
and truck ownership is having far-reaching 
effects on El Salvador’s economic develop- 
ment. 

Local dealers describe the automotive mar- 
ket as firm but highly competitive. They 
are all moving new units, but it is a buyer’s 
market, and the handling of used cars is a 
growing problem. An increasing number of 
old cars are being junked. 

All dealers have new units in their show- 
rooms, and salesmen are actively seeking 
sales prospects. There have been no price 
increases. 

The average age of vehicles in operation is 
estimated at about 4 years; about 10 percent 
of the vehicles now in operation need re- 
placement. 


INDIAN BAN ON SMALL MoTOR VEHICLES 


Small vehicles such as motor scooters, 
motorettes, prototype tricars, motor and mo- 
torcycle rickshaws have been banned from 
use on streets or in public places of Calcutta, 
India, according to a recent decision by the 
Police Commissioner. 

These vehicles, according to a police offi- 
cial, are neither motorcars nor motorcycles 
but a combination and are, therefore, very 
dangerous for use in the congested streets 
of the city. 


S. AFRICA’S MOTOR-VEHICLE PURCHASES 


The United Kingdom was the principal 
supplier of passenger cars, busses, motor- 
cycles, and tractors to the Union of South 
Africa in the first 5 months of 1950. In 
the same period, United States and Canadian 
commercial vehicles ranked first in sales. 
Registration in the 1950 period included 
4,076 passenger cars and 2,110 commercial 
vehicles from the United States and Canada 
and 5,479 passenger cars and 691 commer- 
cial vehicles from the United Kingdom. 
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Beverages 


ITALY’S WINE Exports RISING 


Wine exports from Italy during the first 
5 months of 1950 totaled 414,000 hectoliters, 
compared with 263,000 during the same pe- 
riod in 1949, an increase of 57 percent. The 
greatest percentage increase was to Ger- 
many—from 952 hectoliters in the first 5 
months of 1949 to 41,464 hectoliters in the 
1950 period. Exports to Germany during 
January—May 1950 were almost 60 percent 
greater than in the entire year 1949. Ex- 
ports to France in 1950 almost tripled the 
January—May 1949 volume and were 78 per- 
cent greater than in the entire year 1949. 

Wine exports were only a fraction of Italy’s 
production. The 1949 exports, amounting 
to 620,238 hectoliters, were only 42 percent 
of the 1938 level; however, 50 percent of 
Italian wine exports in 1938 went to Italy’s 
former colonies and to Germany. Exports 
during 1948 and 1949 were only slightly be- 
low the 1938 level of wine exports to coun- 
tries other than Italian colonies and 
Germany. 

Switzerland is still the most important 
outlet, taking more than half of Italian wine 
exports. Although Italy enjoyed the top 
position in the German market in 1938, 
France and Algiers outranked Italy as sup- 
plier of wines to Germany in 1949. 


Chemiealis 


AUSTRALIA USING MorE SULFUR 


Australia’s consumption of sulfur is in- 
creasing, chiefly because of a growing de- 
mand for superphosphates. Modern trends 
in mechanical application of fertilizers to 
grazing lands and other areas are opening 
up new uses, and emphasis on food pro- 
duction also has had an influence. 

Future supplies of sulfur from the United 
States are causing some concern. This situ- 
ation, together with currency difficulties, 
has prompted consumers to seek larger 
quantities from other sources. 


PYRETHRUM AND DERRIS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports of pyrethrum and derris from the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi in the 
first 6 months of 1950 increased to 958 metric 
tons, valued at 29,000,000 Congo francs (pre- 
liminary figures), from 624 tons (13,000,000 
francs) in the corresponding period of 1949. 
(One Congo franc=—$0.0228, United States 
currency, from 1946 to September 1949; 
$0.022 thereafter.) 


CZECH CHEMICALS OVER PLANNED OUTPUT 


The Czechoslovak chemical industry ex- 
ceeded planned production in the first half 
of 1950 by 2 percent (first half of 1949=—100), 
the smallest increase of any of the commodity 
groups reported. 


CHILE PRODUCING GLUE FOR EXPORT 


A number of small factories in Chile pro- 
duce animal glue. Trade sources estimate 
average annual production at 625 metric 
tons. These sources also state that about 20 
percent of the output is consumed domes- 
tically. Exports in the past 4 years have 
averaged about 500 tons annually. Those in 
1948 and 1949 totaled 604 tons (1,389,925 
gold pesos) and 548 tons (860,966 pesos), 





respectively (1 


gold 
Shipments are handled by exporters of gen- 
eral merchandise, who buy up stocks from 
the small producers throughout the country, 


peso= US$0.20597) , 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION AND USE OF LIME 


Production of lime in Canada in 1949 
totaled 1,018,823 tons, valued at $11,309,820, 
compared with 1,053,584 tons ($10,655,062) in 
1948, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports. 

Of the 798,187 tons of quicklime produced, 
722,222 tons were used for chemical and in- 
dustrial purposes; 100,600 tons of hydrated 
lime were used in chemical and industrial 
plants. 

It is estimated that 1,737,508 tons of lime- 
stone were burned in 1949; lime also is re- 
covered as a byproduct from chemical plants. 


GERMAN CHEMICAL OUTPUT SETS REcorpD 


The index of chemical production (exclud- 
ing synthetic fibers) in the Federal Republic 
of Germany in August 1950 rose to 129, a 
postwar record (1936=100), according to pre- 
liminary figures. It was 120 in July. 


BypropuCT AMMONIA, GERMANY 


Byproduct ammonia is obtained in Ger- 
many from coke ovens and gas works. The 
75,000 metric tons produced annually is used 
in domestic industries. 


GERMAN SULFURIC-ACID INDUSTRY 


The German sulfuric-acid industry is the 
largest consumer of pyrites in the country. 
Elemental sulfur is not used for this purpose, 
as it has more value for making carbon 
disulfide. 

The industry is concentrated in the Rhine 
area and ships mostly to the Ruhr. Ger- 
many is an exporter of sulfuric acid and also 
inports small quantities. 


INDIA STUDIES FERTILIZER EFFICACY 


The comparative efficacy of various types 
of fertilizers in paddy cultivation has been 
under study by the Central Rice Research 
Institute, Cuttack (Orissa), India, states the 
organization’s latest annual report. The ap- 
plication of 40 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
increased the yield from 300 to 500 pounds. 
The use of groundnut cake and ammonium 
sulfate had practically the same result. 


INDIA To STANDARDIZE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


To meet the needs of agriculture, the 
Heavy Chemicals (Inorganic) Sectional Com- 
mittee of the Indian Standards Institution 
has drawn up draft specifications for super- 
phosphate. Special attention has been given 
to the quality of the product made in several 
Indian factories. Requirements of composi- 
tion and tolerances for moisture, phosphoric 
acid, and water-soluble phosphorus com- 
pounds are given. Methods of sampling and 
testing also are included. 

The standard is in circulation to elicit 
review and comments from interests in India 
and abroad. 


IRELAND To IMPORT SUPERPHOSPHATE 


The Minister for Agriculture, Ireland, has 
announced that arrangements have been 
made, as part of the fertilizer program, for 
the importation of 100,000 long tons of high- 
grade superphosphate, principally from the 
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Netherlands. The Irish Sugar Co. will act as 
the distributor. 


ISRAEL’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AIDED 


Government support in establishing a 
pasic chemical industry in Israel is indicated 
py Cabinet approval of loans for the estab- 
lishment of such plants. 

The resumption of operations by the Potash 
Co. was given new impetus by the Cabinet’s 
decision to construct the road from Sdom 
to Beersheba. 


ITALY’S SULFURIC-ACID OUTPUT RISES 


Italian output of sulfuric acid is exceeding 
that of prewar—1,829,047 metric tons in 1949 
compared with 1,721,268 tons in 1938. Pro- 
duction in 1950 has been at a higher monthly 
rate than in 1949. 

Sulfuric acid is produced in Italy princi- 
pally from pyrites, one of the few basic 
chemical materials which is available in sub- 
stantial amounts from domestic sources. 
Small quantities of acid are made from ele- 
mental sulfur and blends. 


MONTECATINI, ITALY, MAKES MorE UREA 


Montecatini, Italy, is increasing produc- 
tion of urea, states the company’s latest an- 
nual report. Special attention is being given 
to encouraging greater use of the product in 
agriculture. 


DEMAND FOR BLEACHING POWDER, JAPAN 


Demand for bleaching powder in Japan has 
increased sharply since June 1950. It has 
been largely for high-test material to be used 
in water purification. 


Coconut DISEASE HITS PHILIPPINES 


Cadang-cadang is attacking coconut groves 
in the Republic of the Philippines and has 
considerably damaged copra _ production. 
Laboratory tests are being conducted to 
gather additional information on the causes 
of the disease and to determine the control 
measures to be adopted; further recommen- 
dations are said to depend on more extended 
research. Several United States pathologists 
are assisting in the work. 


FERTILIZER USE AND SUPPLY, SPAIN 


Application of fertilizers in Spain was at 
a more intensive rate in the first half of 
1950 than in 1949 but was below requirements 
and considerably less than in the period 
1931-36. The supply of potassium salts and 
superphosphate from domestic production 
was adequate; the shortage was in nitroge- 
nous fertilizers, for which Spain depends 
heavily on imports. 

Imports of nitrogenous fertilizers in the 
first half of 1950 included 49,256 metric tons 
of sodium nitrate, 31,204 of synthetic ni- 
trates, and 53,668 tons of ammonium sulfate. 
Totals in the entire year 1949 were 103,303 
ton, 27,523 tons, and 48,388 tons, respectively. 
In addition, the Canary Islands took about 
15,000 tons of nitrogenous materials in the 
first 6 months of 1950, compared with 20,000 
in the year 1949. 


TURKEY BuyInGc GERMAN CHEMICALS, DYES 


German chemicals and dyes are reported 
to have entered the Turkish market in large 
quantities. Prices are said to be lower than 
those of some other competitors and deliveries 
more prompt. 


Drugs 


GERMANY’S PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


Germany’s pharmaceutical industry, like 
other sectors of the chemical industry, is 
reported to be operating under a number of 
handicaps. Production limitations and re- 
strictions apply to a number of chemical 
Products possessing specific war potentials. 

The value of pharmaceutical production 
Was 400,000,000 Deutsche marks in 1949 and 


October 30, 1950 


is now at the rate of 430,000,000 Deutsche 
marks. Domestic consumption is about the 
same as that of last year—370,000,000 
Deutsche marks—leaving 60,000,000—70,000,- 
000 Deutsche marks for export. The indus- 
try is said to be working at capacity on a 
one-shift basis. 

The capacity of German pharmaceutical 
plants is very difficult to determine; there- 
fore, statistics have been given in terms of 
value rather than on a quantity basis. In 
many cases the same equipment is used for 
many products that sell at varying prices. 
An important part of any pharmaceutical 
plant is the packaging department, and here, 
of course, capacity can be multiplied by the 
employment of additional shifts. 





AUSTRALIA SURVEYS PLANT RESOURCES 


A national survey of indigenous botani- 
cals is being undertaken by the Division of 
Plant Industry of the Commonwealth Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research Organization 
of Australia, Canberra. Other divisions of 
the Government and universities are co- 
operating in analyzing plants for their pos- 
sible medicinal constituents, says the foreign 
technical press. 

Queensland was chosen as the first area 
for survey because it offers diverse types of 
vegetation and possesses large tracts of trop- 
ical rain forest. More than 750 Queensland 
plants have been examined to date; of these, 
145 appear to contain alkaloids, which are 
being identified. The survey was partly 
prompted by the discovery that native Du- 
boisia myoporoides and D. leichhardtii 
yielded hyoscine and atropine in greater 
volume than any source previously known, 
permitting Australia to furnish the larger 
part of the needs of the Allied nations for 
hyoscine during World War II. 


1949 INDUSTRY OPERATIONS, AUSTRALIA 


Manufacturers of pharmaceutical and toi- 
let preparations in Australia employed 5,474 
persons in 216 factories during the year 
ended June 30, 1949, states the foreign trade 
press. Output was valued at £12,334,000 
(£1= US$3.224, before devaluation). 


GERMAN DrvuGs TO BRAZIL AND ITALY 


Trade agreements recently concluded with 
Brazil and Italy by the Federal Republic of 
Germany provide for the shipment of $2,500,- 
000 worth of drugs and pharmaceutical prep- 
arations to Brazil and $1,000,000 worth of 
medicinal specialties and $500,000 worth of 
pharmaceutical preparations to Italy, ac- 
cording to foreign trade-press information. 


TANGANYIKA’s DruG Crops ESTIMATED 


Tanganyika crop estimates for the year 
ending December 31, 1950, as of August 31 
were, in long tons: 
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Production in 1949 was 70,226, and 28 long 
tons, respectively. 


PENICILLIN TRENDS, U.S. AND U. K. 


Penicillin production in the United King- 
dom has continued to expand rapidly in 
1950. Annual production figures from 1945 
to 1949 and for January—July 1950 (based on 
the weekly rate for the first 7 months) were 
as follows: 


Year Billion units 
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United States production in 1949 totaled 
133,229,000,000,000 more than seven times as 
great as the amount produced in the United 
Kingdom—18,621,200,000,000 units. The pro- 
duction outlook for the United States during 
1950 is 200,000,000,000,000 units and United 
Kingdom. output should range between 
35,000,000,000,000 and 40,000,000,000,000 or 
35,000 ,000,000,000 and 40,000,000,000,000 units, 
or about one-fifth of United States output. 

United States exports (33,944,000,000,000 
units) in 1949 were approximately 25 per- 
cent of output, whereas exports during the 
first 6 months of 1950 (28,628,800,000,000 
units) were approximately 29 percent of out- 
put (99,686,000,000,000 units) in the same 
period. The United Kingdom’s' exports 
(7,576,300,000,000 units) in 1949 equaled 40 
percent of production, while exports in the 
period January-June 1950 totaled 5,669,800,- 
000,000 units, slightly more than 35 percent 
of output. 

These figures indicate that United States 
exports in 1949 were four and one-half times 
as great as shipments from the United King- 
dom in the same period, whereas during the 
January-June 1950 period United States 
shipments were more than five times as large 
as those from the United Kingdom. 

Deducting exports from United States pro- 
duction in 1949, and not considering stocks 
or carry-over, indications are that 150,000,000 
people consumed about 100,000,000,000,000 
units, or approximately 675,000 units for 
each person in the country. This figure does 
not allow for penicillin used in veterinary 
practice. The same type of comparison for 
the United Kingdom for 1949 (population 
50,363,000) indicates that its per capita con- 
sumption was approximately 225,000 units, 
or one-third of that of the United States. 

The remarkable trends in per capita con- 
sumption of penicillin in both countries are 
continuing, and production and exports on 
a quantity basis are growing. 

Future production plans in the United 
Kingdom are unknown. One trade source 
indicated that supply and demand are run- 
ning about even and that the future rate 
would depend upon demand, not capacity. 


Essential Oils 


MALAYA’S NUTMEG AND CLOVE INDUSTRY 


Of interest to distillers and importers of 
essential oils is the fact that Malaya’s nut- 
meg industry is “virtually extinct.’ Clove 
production suffered severely during the Jap- 
anese occupation, and the present crop is 
negligible. This information, states the 
foreign press, is from the Central Office of 
Information. 


Fats & Oils 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ANGOLA 


Substantial increases were registered for 
exports of palm oil and palm kernels from 
Angola in 1949. More than double the 1949 
quota of 4,000 metric tons of palm oil was 
shipped to metropolitan Portugal, although 
palm-kernel exports of 4,011 tons to the 
home country fell short of the established 
quota of 6,000 tons. Exports of peanuts and 
sesame seed, which are under restriction, 
declined. Exports of all other oilseeds, 
though not under restrictions, also showed 
reductions. F 

An increase in peanut exports in the first 
half of 1950, compared with the similar pe- 
riod of 1949, to 2,037 metric tons from 344, 
is attributed to relaxation of export con- 
trols. Shipments of palm oil, palm kernels, 
and sesame seed, amounting to 5,155, 5,772, 
and 53 metric tons, compare with 6,656, 7,197, 
and &..tons, respectively, in the first half 
of 1949—the declines due to lack of de- 
mand. A remarkable increase in exports of 
castor-beans, to 8,650 metric tons in first 
half of 1950, from 553 in 1949, is attributed 
to new markets in the United States and 
the United Kingdom, which permitted dis- 
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posal of surplus stocks. Without negotia- 
tion of any special arrangements, the United 
Kingdom has become the largest buyer of 
Angolan cottonseed. 

In the second half of 1949 and the first 
half of 1950, Germany provided a market for 
Angolan oilseeds and palm oil, under the 
terms of the Portuguese-German trade 
agreement of July 5, 1949. Exports to the 
United States of 406 tons of castor-beans in 
1949 and 3,435 tons in January-June 1950, 
together with 547 tons of palm oil shipped 
in 1949, constituted the first large sales to 
that market. Demand from Denmark and 
the Netherlands also appears to be growing. 

The 1950 quotas for exports of palm oil 
and palm kernels to Portugal have been set 
at 4,000 and 8,000 metric tons, respectively, 
but the Export Junta does not believe that 
it will be able to meet the high quota set 
for palm kernels. Issuance of export licenses 
for shipment of palm oil and palm kernels 
to foreign destinations is contingent upon 
presentation of proof that the required per- 
centage has been exported to Portugal or 
contracted for by metropolitan Portugal 
importers. 

The entire Angolan output of castor beans 
normally is exported, but it is anticipated 
that upon completion of a processing plant 
now being constructed at Lobito, approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the crop may be re- 
tained to provide raw material for the plant. 

Since 1939 production of vegetable oils 
and oilseeds has more than doubled, mainly 
because of continued expansion of plantings. 
Emphasis has been on quantity of output 
rather than on quality, but the Government 
of Angola, spurred by foreign interests, is 
now devoting considerable attention to 
standardization of palm oil and vegetable 
oilseeds for export. 

Palm oil has ranked consistently among 
Angola’s 10 most valuable exports. The 
highest quality averages 6 to 12 percent free 
fatty acid and about 3 percent moisture and 
impurities. Most palm oil exported, how- 
ever, averages between 12 and 18 percent 
acidity. Oil produced by the Africans is 
high in acid content and rarely exportable; 
loss of oil in native production is estimated 
at 30 percent. The Angola Department of 
Agriculture has inaugurated a pr m for 
instruction of natives in the cultivdtion of 
palm trees. According to officials, should 
export demand justify, the cultivation pro- 
gram could be accelerated to raise annual 
exports to 20,000 to 25,000 tons within a 
few years. 


Foodstutis 


CUBA TO Export CACAO AT WoRLD PRICE 


The Cuban Ministry of Commerce has au- 
thorized exportation of 14,650 quintals 
(about 1,500,000 pounds) of cacao at pre- 
vailing world prices. The Cuban Import 
and Export Agency recently issued export 
licenses. 

Cuban chocolate manufacturers assented 
to the exportation after cacao merchants 
agreed in round-table conferences at the 
Ministry of Commerce to supply manufac- 
turers with 16,000 quintals for the latter’s 
requirements through December 1950 at $18 
per quintal. 


CoLOMBIA’s COFFEE Crop 20% SMALLER 


The end-of-the-year coffee crop in Colom- 
bia is expected to be delayed 1 month be- 
yond the normal time of harvesting because 
of unusually heavy rains early in 1950. It 
is not expected that significant quantities 
of coffee will be harvested until the begin- 
ning of November. 

An unofficial estimate at the end of Sep- 
tember forecast a loss of 20 percent for the 
entire coffee crop this year. It is believed 
that this loss will be offset by carry-over 
stocks and that total exports during 1950 
will not be appreciably under those reported 
the preceding year. The year 1951, however, 
will certainly register smaller exports, as no 
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carry-over is anticipated from this year’s 
crop. 

It is estimated that at the end of August 
the Coffee Federation held in the interior 
for its own account approximately 425,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each of exportable 
coffee and that coffee in the hands of pro- 
ducers, private exporters, and middlemen 
slightly exceeded 400,000 bags. Slightly 
more than 650,000 bags of coffee were for- 
warded to ports during August. Port stocks 
decreased slightly—from 561,494 bags held 
on August 4 to 543,773 bags on August 31. 

Exports during August totaled 681,813 
bags, of which 608,414 bags went to the 
United States, 59,944 bags to Europe, and 
13,455 bags to other countries. 


1949-50 Crop oF Brazit Nuts SMALLER 


The present forecast for the 1949-50 har- 
vest of Brazil nuts, now terminating, is 
21,200 metric tons on an unshelled basis, 
compared with 32,245 tons for the 1948-49 
crop. The forecast is based on stocks that 
have entered the main exporting centers 
from producing areas during the first 7 
months of the current year, plus estimated 
stocks still expected to come into the mar- 
ket before this exporting season ends. 

Distribution of the 1949-50 crop of Brazil 
nuts, by expected availability at each main 
Amazon exporting center, compared with 
1948-49, is as follows, in metric tons: 
1949-50 1948-49 

exporting present latest 
center forecast forecast 
Belem —-~ -—., 18, 500 16, 296 
Parintins — 45 755 
Itacoatiara - 125 2 
Manaus ----- 7, 530 14, 472 


Amazon 


| eee 21, 200 
The comparative forecasts indicate that 
the present estimate for the 1949-50 crop 
is about 34 percent less than the total 
production for the 1948-49 crop. 


9 ~ 
32, 245 


CuBAN Hoc Prices HicH, Imports HEAVY 


Despite unusually large imports of proc- 
essed pork, Cuban hog prices throughout 
the third quarter of 1950 remained too high 
(20 cents a pound in Habana) to permit 
large-scale slaughter in local pork-processing 
plants. Commercial pork production ap- 
proximated 5,500,000 pounds in the period, 
of which 80-85 percent was consumed as 
fresh pork and the remainder as processed 
meat. 

Imports during the quarter, based on 
ships’ manifests and opinions of importers, 
were estimated to total about 5,900,000 pounds 
of processed pork. The heavy imports re- 
sulted from large-scale purchases following 
the outbreak of the Korean war. 

Stocks of processed pork were larger than 
usual at the end of the quarter, but dealers 
did not consider them excessive. Fourth- 
quarter import requirements were estimated 
at 5,000,000-6,000,000 pounds, depending to 
a considerable extent upon the weather in 
November and December. 


FORECAST OF CEREAL CROPS IN FRANCE 


Total production of cereals in France is 
estimated at 13,298,000 tons in 1950, com- 
pared with 13,851,000 tons in 1949, rice 
excluded. 

Production of wheat is officially estimated 
at 7,332,000 metric tons by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Other officials believe this es- 
timate will be raised to 7,500,000 tons; pro- 
duction of wheat in 1949 was 8,082,000 metric 
tons. 

The barley harvest in France during 1950 
is forecast at 1,572,000 tons; oats, 3,216,000; 
rye, 591,000; mixed cereals, 139,000; meslin, 
41,000; buckwheat, 86,000; and corn, 321,000. 
Rice production is officially estimated at 
30,000 metric tons. 

The Ministry of Agriculture reported ear- 
lier that hybrid corn was not expected to 
yield as well in several regions as native 
varieties. By September, however, the Min- 





istry officially stated that plantings of hy- 
brid corn generally showed better prospects 
than native varieties. 


DENMARK PLANTS MORE SuGAR BEETs 


The area planted to sugar beets in Den- 
mark this year for sugar manufacture js 
68,000 hectares, almost 10 percent higher 
than in 1949. The production is estimateq 
at about 2,350,000 metric tons of beets, which 
it is believed will yield 300,000 metric tons 
of raw sugar. 

Final data for the 1949 beet harvest showed 
a production of 2,130,000 metric tons intendeq 
for manufacture of sugar, obtained from 
62,395 hectares, a yield of 34.1 tons per 
hectare. This is somewhat lower than 1948, 
when 1,711,000 tons of beets were obtained 
from 48,900 hectares, a yield of 35 metric 
tons per hectare. 

Refined-sugar output from the 1949 crop 
was 280,000 metric tons, about 5 percent 
better than in 1948. 


FRANCE May Import More U. S. Mix 


France’s imports of processed milk from 
the United States have been unusually small 
this year, and until recently there has been 
no apparent intention of increasing them. 
Recent heavy purchases by French con- 
sumers have depleted stocks, however, and 
this heavy buying, provoked by the inter- 
national tension during July and August, 
if continued, is expected to result in the 
resumption of imports from the United 
States. 


GUATEMALA’S SuGAR Crop Sets REcorp 


Guatemala’s 1949-50 white-sugar produc- 
tion will be about 714,000 quintals (1 
quintal=101.4 pounds), the largest crop on 
record. Despite the larger output, all the 
production will be utilized domestically to 
satisfy increasing consumer demand. The 
Government has exercised close control over 
distribution and prices; sugar is one of the 
few agricultural commodities subject to con- 
trols. 

Panela, in contrast to sugar, wus produced 
in smaller volume during the last crop year, 
and since midspring scarcities have been re- 
ported. The main commercial user, the dis- 
tilling industry, has been forced to curtail 
production because of short supplies. Panela 
prices are not controlled and exceed those of 
white sugar. 


INDONESIA’S Foop Imports, JuLy 1950 


During the month of July 1950 the follow- 
ing food commodities were imported into 
Indonesia in the amounts listed: 


Metric 
Commodities tons 
Meat and meat products_— ‘ 58 
Milk and cream (including milk prep- 
arations)._........- ‘ 1, 328 
Fish (salted or dried, Asiatic varieties, 
OS ON, ea mes 802 
Fish and fish products (excluding 
salted and dried: Asiatie fish, packed 
eS PAGO EIRE DSH 58 
Rice, without husk (including gluti 
nous rice) “ _ 28, 691 
Ne 
Vegetables, fresh, dried, and preserved 
(excluding pickles) .............---.—.= 310 
Sugar and confectionery__-...~---~--- 289 
Cloves ...-- RAS ETT 
Distilled and other alcoholic bever- 
ON ee pianos ‘eso 600 
Tobacco products Ss aired we 176 


GoLp Coast Cacao SALEs LIGHT 


Buying of the Gold Coast’s light crop of 
cacao closed on August 24, by which time 
purchases totaled 1,391 long tons. This 1s 
7,500 tons less than the officially estimated 
9,000-ton production and indicates that 
farmers have held out most of the light crop 
in order to take advantage of the new high 
price of 70 s. (per load of 60 pounds) an- 
nounced for the main 1950-51 crop. The 
old price was 45 s., and the new price 
amounts to a 55 percent increase. 

The Cocoa Marketing Board announced 
that buying of the main 1950-51 crop Will 
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begin on September 22. Unofficial estimates 

Jace the main crop at approximately the 
1949-50 tonnage, or about 250,000 tons, 

An improvement in the attitude of 
farmers toward treatment of farms for swol- 
Jen shoot has been noticed, although there 
is still some opposition. 


New RIcE MILL For MEXICO 


A new rice mill with capacity to handle 
200 metric tons of rough rice daily is to be 
constructed soon at Culiacan, State of 
Sinaloa, Mexico, it is reported. It is esti- 
mated that the project, to be financed by 
Mexican capitalists, will cost about $350,000. 


General Products 


Norway’s IMPORTS OF BooKS 


Imports of books into Norway during the 
period January-June 1950 were valued at 
381,800 crowns, of which Denmark supplied 
148,300 crowns, Sweden 148,800, and the 
United States 15,200. (One crown=approx- 
imately $0.14, United States currency.) Im- 
ports in 1949 were valued at 1,338,500 crowns; 
Denmark, Sweden, and the United Kingdom, 
in the order named, were the principal 
sources. 


PERIODICALS IN NORWAY 


An estimated 1,050 periodicals are pub- 
lished in Norway. Annual circulation is 
about 65,000,000 copies. Each of the four 
principal periodicals has a circulation of ap- 
proximately 300,000. Because of paper 
rationing the periodicals are published bi- 
weekly instead of weekly. 


Leather & Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NORWAY 


Norwegian wholesalers report that 1950 
deliveries of cattle hides and calfskins are 
from 30 to 50 percent below those of 1949. 
This situation is attributed to collectors and 
producers holding back supplies in antici- 
pation of price rises. Domestic prices of 
imported heavy hides rose 100 percent and 
sole leather 20 percent following derationing 
April 3. 

Little change occurred in the output of 
domestic tanneries, most of them operating 
below capacity in the first half of 1950. 
Imports, however, especially of upper leather, 
increased; they were valued at approximately 
23,000,000 crowns, more than double the 
corresponding 1949 figure. (From January 
1, 1949, to September 18, 1949, US$1 equaled 
4.97 Norwegian crowns; thereafter $1 equaled 
7.15 crowns.) The United Kingdom and 
France remained the largest suppliers. 

Cattle-hide and calfskin exports were cur- 
tailed during January-June 1950, but ship- 
ments of sheep, seal, and reindeer skins in- 
creased markedly. Sales abroad of all hides 
and skins, including small quantities of 
leather, were valued at 3,000,000 crowns in 
the first half year, compared with 4,000,000 
in all of 1949. 

Leather-footwear output increased slightly 
in the 6-month period of 1950, totaling about 
2,700,000 pairs. 


Machinery 


CanaDA BuriLps MILL FoR WILD RICE 


A new plant for processing wild rice, first 
of its kind in Canada, is being established at 
Lac du Bonnet, about 67 miles northeast of 
Winnipeg. Manitoba wild rice has found 
& large market in the United States but has 
always been sold unprocessed. 

The plant, involving a capital outlay of 
$25,000, is being financed and built by a Lac 
du Bonnet businessman. All machinery 
and equipment is being manufactured in 
Winnipeg, and operations are expected to 
begin in the near future. Production capac- 
ity will be about 200,000 pounds of rice per 
Season; alfalfa seed will be cleaned during 
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off-season periods. The plant, which will 
employ about 10 workers, will provide addi- 
tional income for Indian families who har- 
vest rice in the area. 


Metals & Minerals 


AUSTRIAN COPPER: OUTPUT AND IMPORTS 


Output of electrolytic copper in Austria 
in the second quarter of 1950 was 1,234 
metric tons, a slight advance over the pre- 
ceding quarter but 15 tons less than in the 
comparable period of 1949. Current produc- 
tion is at a rate more than twice the 1937 
level but covers only about one-fifth of 
domestic requirements. 

Imports of electrolytic copper in the first 
5 months of 1950 totaled 2,880 tons, of which 
1,090 tons, or almost 38 percent, came from 
Belgium, 557 tons from Canada, and 488 tons 
from Germany. The United States and 
South Africa supplied 304 tons and 303 tons, 
respectively, and the remainder came in 
smaller quantities from various sources. 


AUSTRIA’S SOURCES OF MANGANESE 


Austria has no workable manganese de- 
posits, and the only domestic source of the 
metal is the manganese content of siderite 
found in Huttenberg, Carinthia, which 
amounts to about 3 to 3.5 percent, and in 
Eisenerz, Styria, where it is about 1.5 to 2 
percent. Austrian iron ore contains about 
1.6 to 2 percent manganese, but most of it 
remains in the blast-furnace and open- 
hearth slags. For several years experiments 
to recover this manganese as ferromanganese 
have been made. Should a project of the 
Oesterreichische Alpine Montangesellschaft, 
a nationalized enterprise, to install an electric 
reduction furnace materialise, Austria would 
be able to satisfy its domestic needs of 
ferromanganese and have a small surplus for 
export. It is estimated that production 
costs would about equal the import price. 
Cost of the project would be approximately 
40,000,000 schillings (21.36 schillings—US$1). 

In the absence of domestic production of 
manganese, Austria must rely upon imports 
for its requirements. Imports of manga- 
nese ore in 1949 totaled 13,532 metric tons, 
as compared with 8,480 tons in 1948. In the 
first 5 months of 1950 only 39.2 tons were 
imported. The sole consumer of manganese 
ore in Austria, taking 10,000 to 13,000 tons a 
year, is the VOEST (Vereinigte Oesterreich- 
ischen Eisen-und-Stahl Werke) in Linz. 


AUSTRIAN LEAD: OUTPUT AND IMPORTS 


Lead production in Austria was in the 
second quarter of 1950 was 2,380 metric tons, 
as compared with 2,895 tons in the like 
period of 1949, and 2,729 tons in the first 
3 months of 1950. Domestic requirements 
are about 12,000 tons a year, of which 3,000 
tons is usually provided by imports. In the 
first 5 months of 1950, lead imports totaled 
1,360 tons, of which 501 came from Yugo- 
slavia, 335 from Belgium, 321 from the United 
Kingdom, and South Africa and Australia 
provided more than 100 tons apiece. In 
addition, 171 metric tons of lead scrap were 
imported from Czechoslovakia during the 
period. 


INCREASED EXPORTS OF GERMAN STEEL 


Comparison of the German iron and steel 
export trade with total sales of these items 
during the period July 1949 through May 1950 
indicates that export demand has risen much 
more rapidly than total demand. In July 
1949, total sales amounted to 330,003,000 
Deutsche marks, and export sales to 9.1 
percent of the total, or 30,178,000 Deutsche 
marks; whereas in May 1950 total sales had 
risen to 397,968,000 Deutsche marks, and ex- 
port sales were at 74,362,000 Deutsche marks, 
or 18.7 percent of the total. Although May 
1950 did not show the largest volume of total 
sales—which amounted to 400,102,000 
Deutsche marks for March 1950—the month 


of May showed the highest level of export 
trade. Inquiries and orders for export deliv- 
ery are reported to have risen sharply since the 
period covered by these data, especially in 
August and September. Production and, by 
implication, total sales volume in those 
months did not increase proportionately; 
thus export sales represented a much larger 
proportion than the 18.7 percent of last 
May. 


CuBA REQUIRES REPORT ON STEEL STOCKS 


In order to develop and maintain a current 
picture of stocks of numerous iron and steel 
and copper building materials on hand in 
Cuba, the Ministry of Commerce now requires 
that monthly reports of month-end stocks 
of these materials be submitted by all per- 
sons and firms that import, export, deal in, 
produce, or utilize them industrially. The 
announced purpose of this action is to pro- 
vide a basis for any future control over the 
sale and use of these materials that develop- 
ments may make necessary. 


INDIAN MICA EXPORTS INCREASING 


Exports of mica from India in the first 
6 months of 1950 totaled 171,479 hundred- 
weight, valued at 49,068,423 rupees, of which 
133,217 hundredweight (41,891,811 rupees) 
were splittings, 6,625 hundredweight (6,892,- 
427 rupees) were block mica, and the re- 
mainder of 31,637 hundredweight (284,185 
rupees) consisted of ground, scrap, and 
waste mica. 

(Before September 1949, 1 rupee was worth 
37 cents in United States currency; after 
that date, 26 cents.) 

These exports represented an increase of 
27 percent in volume of shipments over the 
134,839 hundredweight in the second half 
of 1949, and a rise of more than 47 percent 
from the value of 33,274,472 rupees in the 
earlier period. The increases occurred al- 
most entirely in exports of block mica and 
splittings, whereas changes in the tonnage 
and value of ground, scrap, and waste mica 
exported during the two 6-month periods 
balanced to within a small percentage. The 
increases noted were largely the result of 
the devaluation of the rupee in September 
1949, which made it possible to slightly re- 
duce export prices to hard-currency destina- 
tions, notably the United States, at the same 
time that rupee prices were raised. 

Exports of block mica in the second quar- 
ter of 1950 totaled 4,420 hundredweight, 
more than twice those of the first quarter, 
and exports of ground, scrap, and waste 
mica at 28,051 hundredweight increased to 
almost eight times their first-quarter level. 
The 64,874 hundredweight of mica splittings 
exported in the second quarter was slightly 
less than in the first 3 months of 1950, but 
their value was slightly higher. 

The percentage increase in the value of 
ground, scrap, and waste mica exported 
(from 62,215 rupees to 221,970 rupees) was 
considerably less than that in quantity, 
which went from 3,586 hundredweight to 
28,051 hundredweight. 

Although the bulk of the mica exports 
were destined for the United States and the 
United Kingdom during the first half of 
1950, in the second half of the year ship- 
ments to the Continent are expected to 
increase as a result of bilateral trade agree- 
ments recently negotiated with Switzerland, 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 


JAPANESE IRON AND STEEL Prices RISE 


Prices of Japanese steel-mill products, re- 
flecting the sudden upsurge in world de- 
mand that accompanied the outbreak of 
war in Korea, have advanced strongly. On 
August 31, 1950, the price of No. 2 steel- 
making pig iron stood at 11,880 yen per metric 
ton, up 22 percent from the subsidized price 
of May 31, 1950, whereas that of foundry pig 
iron rose 25.5 percent to 12,240 yen. A rise 
of 33 percent recorded in the price of plates 
brought the value to 33,500 yen; a rise of 
37.3 percent in round steel bars, to 24,700 
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yen; and 79 percent in steel sheets, to 65,- 
800 yen. 

The price of plain 3 x 6-foot galvanized 
steel sheet rose from 209 to 420 yen per 
sheet, a gain of just over 100 percent. The 
price of wire rope, on the other hand, de- 
clined 1,173 yen per 200 meters, or to 16,000 
yen. Wire rope is one of the few products 
for which there has been no great increase 
in world demand. 

Further increases in iron and steel are in 
prospect. The important Yawata Iron & 
Steel Co. has already announced increases 
averaging 5.9 percent on November and De- 
cember deliveries. 


MALAYAN TIN INDUSTRY GROWING 


Total output of tin ore in Malaya during 
the first half of 1950 was 38,593 long tons, 
an increase of more than 9 percent over the 
35,287 tons produced in the comparable 
period of 1949, and about 2 percent more 
than the 37,925 tons for the second half of 
that year. Output in the first quarter of 
1950 was 19,027 tons and in the second 
quarter 19,566 tons. The assay value used 
for calculating the tin-metal content of the 
tin ores produced remained at 75 percent. 

Imports of tin ore, averaging 73 percent 
metal content, during the second quarter 
of 1950 were 3,677 long tons (2,729 tons for 
the first quarter). The total of 6,406 tons 
for the first 6 months of 1950 was nearly 50 
percent higher than the 4,281 tons imported 
during the comparable period of 1949 and 34 
percent above the figure of 4,780 tons for 
the second half of 1949. Thailand continued 
to be Malaya’s chief supplier of tin ore, with 
79.2 percent of the half-year total, followed 
by Burma, 13.6 percent; Indonesia, 4.7 per- 
cent; and French Indochina, 2.5 percent. 

Exports of tin metal during the second 
quarter of 1950 totaled 20,833 long tons, 19 
percent above the first-quarter figure of 
17,489 tons. Cumulative figures for the first 
6 months of 1950, which totaled 38,322 tons, 
were more than 47 percent above the total 
of 26,031 tons for the comparable period of 
1949 and about one-third higher than the 
figure of 28,752 tons for the second half of 
1949. 

The United States, Malaya’s best customer 
for tin, took 27,034 tons during the first 6 
months of 1950, or 70.5 percent of the total. 
Shipments to the United States were more 
than 41 percent above the figure of 19,111 
tons for the first half of 1949, and more than 
60 percent over the total of 16,867 tons for 
the second half of the year. 


PHILIPPINES To Ban Scrap EXPORTS 


With domestic production of steel in pros- 
pect, the Philippine Government is reported 
to have decided to ban exports of scrap 
metals. It is estimated that only about 
500,000 tons of scrap remain in the Republic 
out of the much larger quantity left after 
the war, and it is considered desirable to 
conserve this important raw material for use 
in the projected steelworks. 


SwEDISH IRON-ORE PRODUCTION, EXPORTS 


Principally because of the improvement in 
labor supply, production of iron ore in 
Sweden in the first half of 1950 totaled 
6,530,000 metric tons, 5,774,000 tons of which 
were from mines that produce principally 
for export and 756,000 tons from mines 
owned by steel mills. Production in the 
second quarter alone totaled 3,485,000 tons, 
or 150,000 tons more than in the year 1949, 
and was at an annual rate of some 14,000,- 
000 tons, or only 900,000 tons under the all- 
time peak of 1937. 

Exports of Swedish iron ore, containing 
an average of about 65 percent iron, con- 
tinued at a high level in the first 6 months 
of 1950. Shipments totaled 5,428,000 tons, 
slightly under the 5,673,000 tons of the cor- 
responding period of 1949. About 65 percent 
of the exports in the first half of 1950 moved 
through the Norwegian port of Narvik. 
Principal export markets continued to be the 
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United Kingdom, Belgium-Luxembourg, the 
United States, and Western Germany. 

Stocks of iron ore as of June 30, 1950, 
totaled 3,081,000 tons, of which 2,206,000 
tons were held by “export mines” and 875,- 
000 by mines owned by steel mills. 


Motion Pietures 


ARGENTINA PROHIBITS PICTURES 
DISTRIBUTED BY RUSSIA 


By means of a resolution of August 30, 
1950, the National Bureau of Public Per- 
formances has prohibited the exhibition in 
Argentina of motion pictures distributed by 
Artkino Pictures. Artkino is the distribu- 
tor of Soviet pictures and other films which 
the U. S. S. R. desires to exhibit. Since no 
Soviet picture has been released in Argen- 
tina since 1947, the resolution is significant 
in relation to other films that Artkino might 
handle. 

Artkino is understood to have imported 
into Argentina at least four pictures pro- 
duced in Eastern Germany. One, El Affaire 
Blum, has been shown with some success 
and was being exhibited when the resolu- 
tion was issued. Because U. S. S. R. prob- 
ably would have difficulty in placing pictures 
with another distributor, it can be said that 
the Argentine Government has eliminated 
a potentially important medium of Commu- 
nist propaganda. 


STATUS OF BERMUDA INDUSTRY 


In the year September 1949 through August 
1950, 307 feature films, 202 short subjects, 
and 263 news reels were released for exhibi- 
tion in Bermuda. Of the feature films re- 
leased, 262, or about 85 percent, were United 
States films, 15 were British, and 30 came 
from other countries. Practically all of the 
short subjects and about 60 percent of the 
news reels were of United States origin. 
Although United States films have been pre- 
ferred, there is growing discontent with the 
type of picture being imported. In June 
1950, a censorship committee was appointed 
to control pictures shown to youths. One 
United States feature film was banned, and 
several have since been classified as for 
adults only. 

All theater managers prefer action pictures. 
Inasmuch as all classes of people attend the 
same theaters, there is a variety in type of 
picture preferred. Historical pictures, musi- 
cal dramas, travelogues, news reels, and ani- 
mated cartoons are about equally well liked. 

Average weekly attendance is probably 
about 30,000, and yearly gross box-office re- 
ceipts have been estimated at approximately 
$1,000,000. Admission prices range from 4 
shilling (56 cents) for orchestra seats to 5 or 
6 shillings (70 to 85 cents) for seats in the 
loges, 


16-mM. FILMS IN EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador now has 16-mm. projectors in 
20 communities where showings are given 
in patios or temporary theaters. This num- 
ber represents two more outlets than a year 
ago and 12 more than in 1948. Seating ca- 
pacities are reported to average about 350, 
and prices of admission vary from about 4 
cents to 20 cents, U. S. currency. 

The outlook for expanding the 16-mm. 
market appears good. The demand for films 
for private showings is increasing, and many 
communities never see any motion pictures 
other than those sponsored by traveling units 
of the U. S. Information Service. There 
also are about 10 mobile units that use 16- 
mm. films for mixed entertainment and ad- 
vertising purposes. Public response to 16- 
mm. showings is good. 

The two distributors of 16 mm. entertain- 
ment films in El Salvador represent United 
States film companies; one also distributes 
Mexican and Argentine films. These distrib- 
utors report that practically all 16-mm. 
films imported have come from the United 
States. About 175 16-mm. films were im- 
ported in 1949, and 266 films were imported 





in the first 8 months of 1950. The rentals 
charged for commercial showings are §19 
for each complete grade A film and $8 fo; 
each grade B film. The current rental for 
private showings is $6. These prices have 
been the same during the past 2 years, 
Distributors report that the number of per. 
sons who regularly rent films for private 
showings has increased nearly 100 percent 
during the past year. 


FRENCH THEATERS MODERNIZING 


As of July 1, 1950, there were 5,145 theaters 
with 35-mm. equipment, having a tota) 
seating capacity of 2,475,177, operating in 
France. There are also approximately 1,250 
theaters or halls with 16-mm. equipment. 

With the renewed availability of materials, 
and Government aid toward refurbishing of 
theaters, prewar equipment is gradually 
being replaced, almost entirely by new 
French equipment. In general, however, 
equipment is badly worn. As of July 1, 1950, 
the French Government had granted assist- 
ance to theaters in the amount of 679,808,359 
francs for improvements and modernization 
(350 francs=US$1). 

Modern airconditioning, as understood in 
the United States, is practically unknown in 
France. Only two theaters are so equipped 
in Paris. Another first-run theater, under- 
going modernization, is installing aircondi- 
tioning, and it is anticipated that other 
large theaters will gradually install such 
equipment. Forced-draft ventilation, com- 
mon in larger theaters, is quite inadequate 
in many cases. The potentialities for selling 
French equipment are considerable, but for 
exchange reasons the opportunity for selling 
United States equipment is practically non- 
existent. 


INDONESIA PRODUCTION AND SHOWINGS 


As of April 14, 1950, 289 motion-picture 
theaters with an estimated seating capacity 
of 181,000 were operating in Indonesia, and 
seven other theaters were reported under 
construction. 

During the 4 months April through July, 
240 feature films, 183 short subjects, and 166 
news reels were presented to the Indonesian 
censors, Of the 240 feature films reviewed, 
196 were of United States origin, 12 were 
British, 7 Chinese, 6 French, 6 Indonesian, 3 
Philippine, and 10 came from other coun- 
tries. Nine films—7 United States, 1 British, 
and 1 Indonesion—were totally rejected. The 
recent trend toward increasing severity in 
censoring is expected to continue. 

Although the Indonesian Government pro- 
duction company, South Pacific Film Cor- 
poration, turned out six features in 1949, 
and planned to produce seven or eight this 
year, only 3 are expected to be completed. 
Two Chinese companies continue to turn out 
features in the Indonesian language and ex- 
pect to complete six or seven features in 
1950. One independent Indonesian producer 
has completed two features thus far in 1950. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NICARAGUA 


Although there are stringent restrictions 
on the importation of most commodities in 
Nicaragua, 35-mm. entertainment films are 
brought into the country without difficulty. 
Import permits are not required. Dollar ex- 
change for remittances of film earnings is 
bought at the curb rate, now about 7.15 cor- 
dobas to US$1. 

In the first 6 months of 1950, 243 first-run 
feature films were shown in Nicaraguan 
theaters, compared with 252 in the first half 
of 1949. There is no apparent reason for 
this decrease, as all 35-mm. theaters have 
been operating without interruption. Of the 
243 features, 177, or about 73 percent, were 
United States films, 52 were Mexican, 12 Ar- 
gentine, and 2 British. Fifty-seven theaters 
were in operation. 

The inauguration of the Salazar Theater, 
the first air-conditioned theater in Nicara- 
gua, has been announced for December 1950. 
This new, reinforced-concrete structure, 
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puilt according to plans made in the United 
States, will have a seating capacity of 1,500. 
All equipment has been purchased in the 
United States at an approximate cost of 
$151,000; the total cost will be about 


$400,000. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


INDIA TO CULTIVATE MorE Lac 


The difficulties of India’s lac trade were 
discussed at a conference of the Indian Lac 
Cess Committee in Calcutta in September 
1950. Violent fluctuations in prices were 
cited as especially harmful to the industry. 
The question of quality control also was 
considered. 

A report was made on steps taken to in- 
crease production. In addition to the in- 
tensive demonstration project in operation 
in the States of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, and West bengal, efforts to extend 
lac cultivation in forests and other areas 
were begun in October 1948. Since the be- 
ginning of the plan, more than 8,000,000 lac 
hosts have been found, of which 350,000 have 
been brought under cultivation. 


SWEDEN IMPORTS NAVAL STORES 


Sweden is a producer and an importer of 
naval stores. Imports of rosin in the first 
half of 1950 totaled 2,154 metric tons, valued 
at 1,850,000 crowns (1 Swedish crown= 
US$0.1933). Imports of turpentine, mostly 
in the second quarter, amounted to 55 tons, 
valued at 75,000 crowns. 


Gum-ARABIC-CROP ESTIMATE, TANGANYIKA 


Gum-arabic-crop estimates in Tangan- 
yika for the calendar year 1950 were placed 
at 1,188 long tons, compared with 550 long 
tons during 1949. 


Paints & Pigments 


GERMAN POSTWAR MARKETS CHANGED 


Some of Germany’s best prewar customers 
for paints and lacquers, for example, Den- 
mark and Argentina, have established their 
own industries. The Netherlands, with 
about 300 paint factories, is now considered 
more of a competitor than a customer. Cur- 
rent markets for German paints include cer- 
tain European countries, Australia, and 
South America. 

Most of the output, however, is used by 
the domestic vehicle, railway, shipbuilding, 
and machine industries, and by the building 
trades. 


ITALIAN PIGMENT OUTPUT DECLINES 


Inorganic pigments used by the Italian 
paint industry are largely of domestic manu- 
facture. Production in 1949 showed a sharp 
drop from that of 1948. Output of these 
materials in 1949, with 1948 figures in paren- 
theses, was as follows, in metric tons: Litho- 
pone, 4,200 (6,392); zinc oxide, 3,328 (6,669); 
titanium oxide, 1,185 (2,048); white lead, 325 
(677); iron oxide, 1,553 (2,750); red lead and 
litharge, 3,226 (5,310); chromates, 255 (333); 
and ultramarine blue, 545 (1,000). 


Pulp & Paper 


Costa RICAN DEMAND LEVELING 


Consumption of paper and products in 
Costa Rica appears to be leveling off, as im- 
ports have remained fairly constant for the 
past 4 years. In 1949 a total of 3,806 metric 
tons was imported, or about 400 tons more 
than in 1948 (1 metric ton—2,204.6 pounds). 

No paper is produced locally and only small 
stocks are kept on hand. Printing shops are 
working at capacity and without improved 
machinery, 

The only paper industry is a bag factory 
which uses imported kraft paper. The man- 
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ager plans to begin operation in 1951 or 
1952 of a factory to make kraft paper from 
abaca fiber. Output is expected to average 
about 1,500 tons annually during its first 
years, enough to supply the country’s need 
for kraft paper. Eventually, production is 
expected to reach 2,500 tons annually. 

The United States supplied about 30 to 40 
percent of Costa Rica’s newsprint and wrap- 
ping paper in 1949, 75 percent of its other 
printing paper, and 95 to 100 percent of all 
remaining grades. Importers complain 
about prices, which reportedly have increased 
50 to 100 percent. 


NEw ZEALAND DEMAND OUTRUNS SUPPLY 


In general, the paper and pulp situation 
in New Zealand is one of increasing demand 
and inadequate supply. Domestic produc- 
tion is unable to provide the country’s 
requirements. 

Use of paper and products has been lim- 
ited by lack of foreign exchange, and New 
Zealand has turned to the Scandinavian 
countries and the United Kingdom for 
paper formerly obtained from the United 
States and Canada. As all other countries 
short of dollars have been doing the same 
thing, demand on suppliers has been greater 
than their ability to produce. According 
to paper importers in New Zealand, Scandi- 
navian suppliers are taking no more orders 
until 1951, the mills being far behind in fill- 
ing orders. Limited licenses have been 
granted for imports of paper and products 
from the dollar area because of delays in 
obtaining supplies elsewhere. 


Rubber & Products 


CEYLON OUTPUT AND EXPORTS OF RUBBER 


Ceylon rubber production reached a post- 
war high of 11,000 long tons in August, ac- 
cording to statistics of the Acting Rubber 
Controller. Of the total, 8,000 tons were 
produced by estates of 10 acres or over and 
the remainder by smallholders. Total out- 
put in July was 10,000 tons and in August 
1949, 7,500 tons. 

In the first 8 months of 1950, production 
totaled 69,000 tons, up 24 percent from the 
55,500 tons reported for the corresponding 
period of 1949. If output for the last 4 
months of this year averages 9,500 tons per 
month, the 1943 record of 105,500 tons will 
be surpassed. 

Rubber exports totaled 12,117 tons in Au- 
gust and included 142 tons of latex and 
1,134 tons of sole crepe. Exports in Janu- 
ary—August 1950 totaled 75,473 tons, against 
56,679 tons in January—August 1949. Ship- 
ments to the United States amounted to 
7,951 tons in August, 38,527 tons in January-— 
August 1950, and 24,239 tons in January-— 
August 1949. 

Local consumption in August was placed 
at 15 tons, making the cumulative 1950 
total 105 tons, compared with 87 tons in the 
same period of 1949. 

Stocks of rubber at the end of August 
amounted to 12,746 tons, compared with 13,- 
878 tons a month earlier. Stocks at the start 
of the year tctaled 19,324 tons. 


INDOCHINA SHIPPING MorRE RUBBER 


Rubber production in Indochina amounted 
to 4,152 long tons in July, compared with 
3,290 tons in June and 4,012 tons in July 
1949, according to statistics of the Syndicate 
of Rubber Planters of Indochina. In the 
first 7 months of 1950, output totaled 21,632 
tons, an increase of 13 percent over the 19,- 
072 tons in the like period last year. 

Exports in July totaled 3,419 tons, bring- 
ing the total for the first 7 months to 28,184 
tons, compared with 20,976 tons in the first 
7 months of 1949. Shipments to the United 
States were 708 tons in July and 14,649 tons 
in January-July. 

Local consumption of rubber dropped from 
84 tons in May to 52 tons in June. Con- 
sumption in the first 6 months of 1950, to- 


taled 510 tons, up 2 tons from the January-— 
June 1949 total. 

Stocks at the end of July were reported 
at 4,152 tons on plantations and 2,617 tons 
in the Saigon-Cholon area. At the end of 
June the figures were 1,978 tons and 2,903 
tons, respectively. 

According to the Syndicate of Rubber 
Planters, about 23,991 laborers are employed 
on the rubber plantations, compared with 
60,191 in February 1945. Practically no labor 
is coming from Tonkin to work on the plan- 
tations of Cochinchina and Cambodia. 

Latest figures on rubber acreage in Indo- 
china indicate that of 253,522 acres planted 
to rubber, 234,401 acres are tappable, but 
only 125,178 acres are being tapped. 


NoRWEGIAN TIRE SUPPLY MEETS DEMAND 


Norway’s supplies of tires and tubes have 
surpassed demand for the first time since 
before the war. Domestic production in 
1950 excluding bicycle tires has increased 
to a rate of nearly 1,400 tons a year, com- 
pared with 1,374 tons in 1949. Production 
figures for 1949, based on sales and inven- 
tories, indicate an output of 37,000 pas- 
senger-car tires, 28,000 truck and bus tires, 
and 10,000 motorcycle tires. Output of 
tubes was approximately equivalent to that 
of tires. 

Of greater importance than domestic pro- 
duction was the enormous import, begin- 
ning late in 1949 and continuing through 
the first half of 1950. As allocations of 
sterling exchange were large late in 1949 and 
tires and tubes were added to the free list 
on January 1, 1950, tire imports in the first 
half of the year totaled 1,100 tons valued 
at 6,400,000 crowns, compared with 1949 
figures of 461 tons and 3,100,000 crowns, 
respectively (1 crown=$0.1402). Inner-tube 
imports registered a similar advance. 

Despite adequate supplies, the Govern- 
ment continued to ration passenger-car 
tires to dealers, apparently to enforce the 
regulation that requires consumers to turn 
in an old tire for each new tire purchased. 
The old tires are then channeled to agri- 
cultural consumers for use on horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

Rubber footwear supplies except heavy 
boots and a few other types are slightly un- 
der current demand. Generally improved 
supplies, however, provided by large imports 
from Czechoslovakia under a compensation 
agreement, in addition to the continuing 
high level of production permitted progres- 
sive derationing of rubber footwear, which 
was completed on April 1. Stocks of rub- 
ber footwear on June 30 were estimated at 
400,000 pairs. 

January—June exports of rubber belting 
for machines, the only Norwegian rubber 
products exported in significant quantities, 
reached 138 metric tons valued at 1,500,000 
crowns, nearly double the total for the first 
half of 1949. The increase was the result of 
larger factory output and the development of 
new markets, particularly in the Near East. 


SWEDISH INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


The Swedish Government has encouraged 
expansion of the rubber industry since the 
war through generous licensing of imports 
of modern machinery and a comparatively 
liberal policy of issuing building permits, 
thus enabling manufacturers to enlarge their 
plant and storage facilities and providing 
housing for employees. The capacity of the 
industry is steadily increasing to a level that 
will satisfy the growing domestic demand for 
rubber goods. 

Production was maintained at a high level 
in the first half of 1950. Output of passen- 
ger-car tires in the first 5 months increased 
more than 40 percent, compared with the 
number produced in the like period of 
1949. The output was nearly 80 percent more 
than the production in the 5-month period 
of 1948. Production of truck and bus tires 
in the first 5 months of 1950 decreased from 
the corresponding period of 1949, following 
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the general reduction. Total output of 
passenger-car, truck and bus, motorcycle, 
and tractor tires increased to 589,576 units 
in 1949 from 483,836 in the preceding year. 
At the current rate of output, Sweden is 
practically self-sufficient in tires and tubes 
except airplane tires and certain types not 
produced domestically. 

Preliminary figures indicate a drop in im- 
ports of rubber and products from 13,521 
metric tons in the first 5 months of 1949 to 
8,780 tons in the corresponding months of 
1950. 


NEW ZEALAND STEPS Up TIRE OUTPUT 


Official and trade estimates place the cur- 
rent monthly production of automobile tires 
in New Zealand at about 35,000 units, com- 
pared with 25,000 units in the latter part 
of 1949. The 35,000 goal, anticipated by the 
end of 1950, was reached by midyear. One 
firm is reported to be producing at a rate 
above its previously estimated capacity; two 
others are expected to reach peak capacity 
by the end of the year. In the first half of 
1950, approximately 172,000 tires were turned 
out. The output continues to consist of 
about 80 percent passenger-car tires and 
20 percent truck and bus tires. 

One company has begun the manufacture 
of foam rubber. Output of other rubber 
products has remained fairly steady, but 
domestic manufacturers are still not able to 
supply requirements for belting, tubing of 
certain types, bicycle tires, and some special 
equipment for medical and _ scientific 
purposes. 

Imports of tires and tubes and parts in 
the first 6 months of 1950 totaled NZ£421,804, 
and of other rubber goods, NZ£283,645. 
(NZ£1=—$2.7729 at current exchange.) Ex- 
ports of tires and tubes were valued at 
NZ£4,330, of which reexports were worth 
NZ£4,146; exports of other rubber products 
valued at NZ£3,019 included reexports worth 
NZ£955. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


CUBAN Soap INDUSTRY Booms 


The Cuban soap industry is experiencing a 
small boom as a result of the present inter- 
national situation. Consumer demand is 
high and manufacturers are endeavoring to 
keep pace with it. Producers state that they 
have had difficulties in obtaining tallow, 
caustic soda, and other chemicals from the 
United States. The tallow market relaxed in 
late September, however, and the situation 
in regard to chemicals appears to be easing 
somewhat. 


Inp1a’s Soap Inpustry Has ProBLeMs 


India’s soap industry is concerned over 
shortages of raw materials and a rise in 
prices, according to the Indian press. Soap 
manufacturers desire to import larger quan- 
tities of coconut oil, but the domestic coco- 
nut industry wants controls continued. 
Imports of the oil are said to have dropped 
to about 11,000 long tons annually, com- 
pared with 56,000 tons prewar, whereas do- 
mestic production has remained static. 


PAKISTAN SEEKS NEAR East SOAP TRADE 


In an effort to stimulate export trade with 
Middle Eastern countries and Afghanistan, 
the Pakistan Government is allowing the 
free exportation of toilet soap of domestic 
manufacture. 


Textiles 


SISAL, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Sisal output in Kenya, Uganda, and Tan- 
ganyika totaled 18,160 long tons, 621 tons, 
and 54,471 tons, respectively, in January- 
June 1950. Production in Tanganyika is 
behind earlier estimates, but large deliveries, 
expected in November and December, may 
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bring the output to the anticipated 122,000 
tons. Uganda production is decreasing 
steadily; planted area on the country’s one 
plantation dropped from 9,920 acres in 1948 
to 8,100 in 1949. Acreage figures for 1950 are 
not available. 

Exports of sisal from British East Africa 
in January—March 1950 totaled 35,221 tons, 
of which 8,082 were from Kenya, 198 from 
Uganda, and 26,941 from Tanganyika. 

Kenya's sisal-product plant is running at 
capacity, 24 hours a day. It is in the process 
of expanding and is awaiting new machinery. 
Experiments are being conducted for making 
sisal more pliable and for manufacturing a 
softer fiber by reclaiming flume tow waste. 
This is done by retting, and a fiber suitable 
for high-quality sacking is said to result. If 
this process is as successful as reported and 
is generally adopted, Kenya may be able to 
supply all East African requirements for 
sacks. 


BELGIUM INCREASES PRODUCTION 


A 10 percent increase in output of floor 
coverings in Belgium was registered for the 
first 6 months of 1950. Production rose to 
5,950 metric tons from 5,380 in the like period 
of 1949 and 4,569 in the last half of that year. 
The rise was attributed to growing export 
demand. 

Recorded imports in January-June 1950, 
consisted of 109 tons of wool floor coverings 
and table covers; 111 tons of coconut-fiber 
floor coverings; 22 tons of all other fibers; 
and a small amount of rugs, table coverings, 
and tapestries of sisal, silk, rayon, and other 
textiles. Linoleum imports in that period 
totaled 2,778 tons. Of all these items, the 
United States supplied 92 tons. 

In the same period Belgium exported 3,086 
tons of wool floor coverings and table covers; 
2,517 tons of cotton; 570 tons of all other 
miscellaneous fibers; and 1,464 tons of 
linoleum and substitutes. The United States 
purchased 1,858 tons. France and the 
Netherlands increased their purchases be- 
cause of the lifting of import restrictions 
around April 1. Trade circles believe, how- 
ever, that the Netherlands and United King- 
dom markets have reached saturation and 
that shipments to them will decline. 


CANADA’S RAYON-STAPLE INDUSTRY DOWN 


Canada’s rayon-staple industry experi- 
enced a severe depression during the first 
6 months of 1950. The situation was said 
to have been caused by a slackening demand 
for rayon fabrics coupled with substantial 
imports of staple, particularly from the 
Netherlands and Switzerland. Large pur- 
chases were made earlier in the year, when 
it seemed likely that domestic output would 
not satisfy home demand, and delivery was 
made in May and June, at which time do- 
mestic consumption had dropped. 


CEYLON’S IMPORTS OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


Ceylon imported 949 carpets and rugs of 
wool and of mixed materials in January— 
June 1950, as well as 21 hundredweight of 
straw and grass mats and matting, 47,455 
yards of floor and oil cloth, and 193 hundred- 
weight of coir mats and matting. The 
United Kingdom was by far the largest 
supplier, followed by India, Egypt, and 
Czechoslovakia. The United States did not 
enter the market in the 6-month period. 

Price rises for coir yarn have been attrib- 
uted to increasing local demand for yarn and 
to larger foreign demand for mats and mat- 
ting. Prices per hundredweight rose from 
29.3 rupees in January 1949 to an average of 
36 rupees in January 1950 and 40.3 in June 
(US$1—4.7325 rupees, buying rate; and 4.7725 
rupees, selling rate). 


1950 Woo. TRADE, Ecypr 


Egypt imported about 1,000 metric tons of 
fine-quality wool between January and 
July, according to local sellers, who estimate 
that these purchases will reach 1,800 tons by 





the end of 1950. Australia, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, France, and Italy have 
been the principal suppliers. 

Shipment of 50 tons of white wool to the 
United States was approved in April 1959 
and a like amount was authorized for ship. 
ment in August. 

Factors in the sharp price increases for 
wool in recent months have been the higher 
world prices and greater demand by loca] 
blanket industries, which are filling orders 
for the Egyptian army and for refugees from 
Palestine. 


GREECE’S SILK OUTPUT, EXPORTS, USE 


Of the 4.5 metric tons of cocoons and waste 
and 21 tons of silk waste produced in Greece 
in January—May 1950, about 10 percent was 
utilized locally, and about 90 percent was 
exported, principally to Switzeland, Fance, 
and Italy. 

Output of silk, rayon, and silk-mixture 
cloth in the country’s 22 weaving plants 
amounts to approximately 27,000 meters a 
day, practically all for local consumption. 


INDOCHINA COULD USE MORE Raw SILK 


Raw silk and silk yarns are not produced 
on a large scale in Indochina, but some reel- 
ing, spinning, and weaving are done by 
families. Sericulture is hampered because 
mulberry trees do not grow well in the soil 
and climate of the country. Also, silk can 
be produced at less cost in China and Japan, 

Imports and local output do not supply 
the amount of raw silk that could be used 
in local mills, but foreign exchange is not 
available for purchases abroad. 

In January—June 1950, China sent 37,694 
kilograms of raw silk to Indochina, and 
Japan supplied 71,861 kilograms. 


HicH PrIcE OF Woon CavUSEs ITALIAN 
UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY TO CHANGE PLANS 


Manufacturers of women’s underwear in 
Italy are concerned over sharp increases in 
Australian wool prices since the outbreak 
of war in Korea. Production plans have 
been suspended in some cases, and proposals 
are being made to raise retail prices and to 
limit output of pure wool and cotton items 
in favor of garments of mixed yarns. 


PAKISTAN’S COTTON CROP ESTIMATED 


Pakistan’s estimate of a cotton crop of 
1,400,000 bales of 400 pounds for 1950-51 is 
based on a 2.4 percent acreage expansion, 
favorable weather conditions, and improve- 
ments in farming techniques and seed varie- 
ties. 

Trade circles estimate that 340,000 bales 
from the recent crop have already been sola— 
125,000 to Hong Kong (most of which are 
said to be for reexport to China), 60,000 to 
Japan, 65,000 to the United Kingdom, 15,000 
to Australia, and 75,000 to continental mar- 
kets. 


Norway INCREASES PRODUCTION 


Increased production was evident in nearly 
all Norwegian textiles in the first half of 
1950, although labor shortages restricted 
output. Greater output of rayon staple and 
filament yarn made possible an increase in 
exports of staple and improved domestic 
supplies. The Norwegian Government is en- 
couraging development of the rayon indus- 
try and output of raw wool. Exports of 
rayon staple totaled 6,392 metric tons in 
January-June 1950, compared with 3,612 
tons in the like period of 1949. 

Completion of a merino-wool-spinning 
plant in Bergen has resulted in wool-yarn 
output increasing. The firm began opera- 
tions in late 1949. Other spinners have also 
expanded. Adequate supplies of raw wool 
and cotton have been maintained by a high 
level of imports. Domestic production has 
continued to supply about 25 percent of the 
raw wool consumed. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Opening of Port of Dammam 
For Commercial Shipments 


The SS. Steel Designer of the Isthmian 
Line recently discharged her first Commer- 
cial cargo in the new port of Dammam in 
Saudi Arabia. 

The facilities at Dammam will largely elim- 
inate the use of the ports of Ras Tanura and 
Al Khobar for general cargo. Ras Tanura 
will, of course, continue to be an important 
port for the loading of tankers with petro- 
leum products, and Al Khobar will probably 
continue to handle a certain amount of barge 
and small-boat traffic from Bahrein Island. 


Great Britain Publishes New 
External Postal Rates 


Changes in domestic and external postal 
rates and services are set forth in the 1950 
edition of the British Post Office Guide. 

A supplementary announcement dated 
September 29, 1950, indicates that the more 
important changes are as follows: 

(a) For foreign countries generally, the 
postage on letters not over 1 oz. in weight 
will be 4d. instead of 3d. and on postcards 
214d. instead of 2d. 

(b) The postage rate for printed papers 
generally will be 114d. for the first 2 oz. in- 
stead of 1ld., but the present rate, viz, 1d. 
for the first 2 oz. and 14d. for each addi- 
tional 2 oz., will continue to apply, under 
certain conditions, to newspapers, periodi- 
cals, books, pamphlets, maps, and sheets of 
music. 

(c) The minimum charge for commer- 
cial papers will be 4d. and for samples, 114d. 

(d) The postage rates for small packets 
will be 1!4d. for each 2 oz. with a minimum 
charge of 744d., and for insured boxes the 
postage will be 3d. for each 2 oz. with a 
minimum charge of 1s. 3d. 

(e) There will be no change in rates for 
letters and postcards addressed to countries 
in the British Commonwealth, the United 
States, Burma, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and 
the British post offices in Morocco and the 
Persian Gulf, nor in rates for all classes of 
correspondence addressed to H. M. forces 
abroad and H. M. ships. 

(f) There will be no change in the air- 
mail rates except the rate for air-mail post- 
cards for Poland and Iceland which will be 
increased from 21d. to 3d. 


New Aviation Directive for 
British Charter Companies 


A revised directive of the British Ministry 
ef Civil Aviation has been issued to the Air 
Transport Advisory Council regarding terms 
under which charter companies’ applications 
to operate scheduled services under associate 
agreements with BEA and BOAC will be 
granted. The main change in the new di- 
rective is its provision that the maximum 
Period for which agreements may be ap- 
Proved is 5 years instead of 2. Such long- 
term agreements will, of course, be carefully 
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screened before approval to ascertain that 
the proposed routes do not conflict with 
services which the corporations plan to un- 
dertake in the future. 


Relaxing the time element in associate 
agreements has long been sought by the 
charter companies who believed that 1- and 
2-year agreements were of too-short duration 
to enable them to profit by a route that they 
had pioneered. 


Mexico and Nicaragua Ratify 
Radio Communication 
Convention 


Nicaraguan Foreign Office decree No. 10 
dated September 23, published in La Gaceta, 
October 4, ratifies and confirms all the ar- 
ticles of the Convention for the Establish- 
ment of Radio Communication Between the 
Republic of Nicaragua and Mexico. The de- 
cree was signed November 19, 1946, in Mexico. 
It orders the carrying out of the correspond- 
ing exchange of ratification. 


British Flying Clubs Get 
Plan To Meet Petrol Tax 


Details of the plan to assist British flying 
and gliding clubs in coping with the increase 
in petrol tax have been made public. The 
clubs are now able to claim reimbursement 
from extra expenditures incurred since April 
5, 1950, as a result of the increased tax. Clubs 
must be approved in order to qualify for the 
plan, avproval being granted by the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation after a review of member- 
ship, aims, equipment, and facilities. 

The basis of calculation for payment of the 
grant to flying clubs is the number of quali- 
fying hours multiplied by the MCA-estab- 
lished rate of relief for each aircraft (de- 
termined by average gasoline consumption 
for the type). Payment to gliding clubs will 
be on the basis of receipted bills for gaso- 
line used in touring, launching, or returning 
operations. Payment of the grant will nor- 
mally be 6 months in arrears. 


Uruguay Announces 
New Radio Transmitter 


Radio Carve, of Montevideo, Uruguay, an- 
nounced that it would inaugurate transmis- 
sions on October 12 by its new 50-kilowatt 
transmitter. Up to that date, the station had 
been transmitting with only 6 kilowatts. The 
new 50-kilowatt unit will increase the range 
and importance of this local station and 
will place it among the more powerful ones 
in the hemisphere. 


Civil Aviation in Colombia 


Civil aviation in Colombia progressed dur- 
ing 1949 to where that country could lay 
claim to first or second place in air transpor- 
tation in Latin America. The number of 
passengers carried increased 13 percent, and 
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the cargo carried increased 30 percent, over 
1948. The increase in operations is primar- 
ily the result of more intensive utilization 
of existing routes. 


Domestic Airline Operations in Colombia, 


O°OF tf 
1920-49 
Year | Kilometers | Passengers oe 
flown carried | kilograms) 
1939 ! 5, 059, 920 66, 030 10, 449, 259 
1940 4, 201, 548 63, 729 8, 591, 876 
1945_- 6, 416, 920 | 149, 570 | 22, 576, 981 
1946 _- 14, 596, 453 353, 869 44, 079, 383 
1947 20, 309, 618 524, 620 93, 924, 286 
1948 _ | 21, 652, 484 703, 929 | 109, 857, 925 
1949 23, 878, 029 797, 184 | 143, 598, 384 
| Peak prewar year. 
Source: Aeronautica Civil, Colombia. 


At the year-end 10 airlines were operating 
domestic services and the current operating 
permit of another, TACA de Colombia, was 
renewed even though this company has not 
operated in Colombia since 1947. 

The two largest airlines, Avianca and 
Lansa, accounted for 93 percent of the total 
passenger and 73 percent of the total freight 
traffic, and Sam accounted for an additional 
17 percent of the total freight traffic. Com- 
pany sources indicate that Avianca’s pas- 
senger load factor for 1949 was 59 percent, 
as compared with 4742 percent for Lansa 
and 55 percent for Saeta. 

[Information regarding individual coun- 
tries may be obtained from the Transporta- 
tion and Communications Division, Office of 
Industry and Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 

Significant developments in passenger car- 
riage during the year were the one-third de- 
cline suffered by Saeta, attributed to 
improved rail service between Bogota and 
the cities of Ibague and Girardot, which con- 
stitute its only passenger services; and the 
increase in air taxi business, which carried 
1.8 percent of total air passengers in 1949 
as against 0.2 percent in 1948. 

Domestic passenger fares were increased 
by approximately 25 percent on August 1, 
1949, but the 10 percent reduction for round- 
trip tickets was retained. International 
fares, however, were not increased, even in- 
cluding those parts of international flights 
which connect two points in Colombia. 

Air mail is still an Avianca monopoly, al- 
though consideration has been given to di- 
viding the contracts among the various air- 
lines. Avianca furnishes all air mail postal 
services, including maintenance of post-office 
boxes, delivery of mail, and sale of stamps. 
For this franchise the Government receives 
2 percent of the value of air-mail stamps 
sold, in addition to the 6 centavo of regular 
postage which must be affixed to each air- 
mail letter. 

Ordinary mail between Bogota and Bar- 
ranquilla via Magdalena River points is 
carried by Sam on a tonnage contract. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Norway To Hold Trade Fair for 
2establishing North Sea Trade 


An international fair to be called The 
Narth Sea Fair is to be held in Bergen, Nor- 
way, from May 15 to 31, 1951. Sponsored by 
committees from the principal cities in west- 
ern Norway, the fair will have as its motto 
“Export, Import, Transport.” It has been 
planned for the purpose of restoring the 
trade and cultural links with cities and dis- 
tricts in countries bordering on the North 
Sea, which were broken during the last war 
and which have not been fully reestablished. 

The following cities and towns with their 
surrounding districts have been invited to 
participate: Reykjavik, Iceland; Aberdeen, 
Scotland; Newcastle and Hull, England; 
Antwerp, Belgium; Rotterdam, Netherlands; 
Esbjerg and Aarhus, Denmark; Gdteborg, 
Sweden; and Shetland and Faroe Islands. 

The Fair will be open for exhibits of in- 
dustrial products, arts and crafts, shipping, 
fishing, and travel from the cities and dis- 
tricts specified. 

The Directorate is negotiating with the 
Norwegian Government for the sale of goods, 
which are not on the free list, shown at the 
Pair. 

Fair authorities expect that approximately 
7,000 square meters of space under cover and 
outdoors will be available for the exhibitions 
(1 square meter equals 10.7639 square feet). 
The main part of the Fair will be established 
in wooden buildings in the City Amusement 
Park in the center of Bergen. Some of the 
exhibits, however, will be located in other 
Parts of the city. 

Because of the limited hotel accommoda- 
tions in Bergen, which has a population of 
only 115,000, the Fair committee arranged 
for holding the exhibition before the regu- 
lar tourist season, which normally begins 
the middle of June. Plans are under consid- 
eration to anchor several passenger vessels 
in the harbor during the period of the Fair 
to take care of a possible excess of visitors. 

As approximately 100,000 persons visited 
the wholly Norwegian Trade Fair held in 
Bergen in May 1948, Fair officials estimate 
that considerably more than this number 
including many foreign visitors will attend 
the North Sea Fair. 

Additional information on this Fair may 
be obtained from Norwegian consular and 
shipping representatives located in various 
cities in the United States and from the 
Norwegian Embassy in Washington, D. C. 


Canada Announces Plans 


For Fourth Trade Fair 


The Fourth Canadian International Trade 
Fair, financed and operated by the Govern- 
ment, will be held in Toronto from May 28 to 
June 8, 1951. Increased response from ex- 
hibitors and visitors to the 1950 Fair over 
1949 augurs well for next year. 

Approximately 2,300 firms took part in this 
year’s event, of which more than 2,000 came 
from 34 countries. Some 35,000 buyers from 
57 countries visited the 1950 Fair to develop 
business contracts, inspect new lines in pro- 
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ducer goods, and observe new trends in 
consumer products. 

The 1951 Fair is being organized for the 
convenience of buyers. Exhibits will be ar- 
ranged by commodity groups to enable buyers 
to do the maximum amount of business in 
the minimum amount of time. The Fair 
offers a unique opportunity to representatives 
of commercial and industrial concerns. 

The large volume of goods from the world 
over, which is expected to be on display at 
the 1951 Trade Fair, will be classified in the 
following general categories: 

1. Textile Products. 

2. Jewelry. 

3. Footwear—Leather and Leather Prod- 
ucts. 

4. Drugs—Smokers’ Accessories. 

5. Recreational Products and Equipment. 

6. Food Products and Produce. 

7. Medical and Hospital Equipment—Sci- 
entific and Optical Instruments. 

8. Smallwares—Hardware. 

9. Automotive Equipment—Parts and Ac- 
cessories—Petroleum Products. 

10. Marine and Aviation Equipment and 
Supplies. 

11, Farm Implements and Equipment. 

12. Building Materials—Heating and 
Plumbing. 

13. Iron and Steel—Nonferrous Metals— 
Chemicals—Radium. 

14. Paper—Printing and Machinery—Office 
Equipment. 

15. Household Furnishings. 

16. Household Appliances—Musical In- 
struments. 

17. Electrical Tools—Motors—Supplies. 

18. Machinery—Engineering and Plant 
Equipment. 

19. Rail and Railway Equipment and Sup- 
plies. 

20. Institutional and Prestige. 

On hand for the convenience and guidance 
of foreign traders will be secretarial assist- 
ants, interpreters, representatives of trade 
associations, Government trade specialists, 
customs officers, and brokers. Other facili- 
ties include postal, telephone, telegraph, and 
messenger services as well as an on-the-spot 
service for those requiring assistance in ob- 
taining hotel accommodations. A catalog 
listing exhibitors, products, and booth loca- 
tions will be available. Registration and in- 
formation centers will be conveniently lo- 
cated at the Fair. Banking and foreign- 
exchange facilities and bonded warehouses 
will provide safe and efficient services for 
transferring funds and merchandise. The 
Fair also provides dining rooms and lounges 
for quiet discussions. 

The following official representatives of the 
Canadian Government in this country will 
gladly assist persons interested in partici- 
pating in this event: 

Washington, D. C—Commercial Counselor, 
Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, NW. 

New York City—Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, British Empire Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center. 

Boston—Consul of Canada, 532 Little 
Building, 80 Boylston Street. 

Detroit—Counsul of Canada, Canadian 
Consulate, 1035 Penobscot Building. 

















Chicago—Consul General of Canada, Suite 
800, Chicago Daily News Building. 

Los Angeles—Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, Associated Realty Building, 
510 West Sixth Street. 

San Francisco—Consul General of Canada, 
third Floor, Kohl Building, 400 Montgom- 
ery Street. 

Additional information on the 1950 Cana- 
dian International Trade Fair appears in 
the August 14, 1950, issue of FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 


List of Foreign 
National Industries Fairs 
1951 Title 
Apr. 7-17__----. Swiss Industries Fair, Basel. 


Apr. 30-May 11- British Industries Fair, 
London-Birmingham. 


5 Portuguese Industrial Fair, 
Lisbon. 

Sept. 8-23. -_.--- Swiss National Autumn 
Fair, Lausanne. 

September*____. Scottish Industries Exhibi- 


tion, Glasgow. 


*Exact dates not yet available. 


Chicago Sets New Dates 
For Second Trade Fair 


The dates for the second Chicago Interna- 
tional Trade Fair have been changed to Sep- 
tember 8-23, 1951, the Department of 
Commerce has been informed. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained from John N. Gage, Managing 
Director, First United States International 
Trade Fair, Inc., 10157 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


Exhibition of Foreign Goods 
Scheduled for Southwest 


Merchandise produced in many foreign 
countries will be on exhibition November 
3-12, 1950, in San Antonio, Tex. The event, 
staged by the Southwest International Trade 
Fair, Inc., a nonprofit corporation formed 
under the laws of the State of Texas, will be 
held in Foreign Trade Zone No. 6 at the 
Municipal Airport near San Antonio. The 
exhibition, called Southwest International 
Trade Fair, is sponsored by the San Antonio 
Chamber of Commerce. It has been the 
principal 1950 project of the Chamber's For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

The exhibition has been underwritten by 
the San Antonio business community, ac- 
cording to the Chamber. Foreign Trade Zone 
No. 6 is the first inland trade zone created 
and operated under the Foreign Trade Zone 
Act. The act was recently amended and now 
permits exhibitions to be held on Zone prem- 
ises. The Zone comprises some 50,000 square 
feet of covered space and 100,000 square feet 
of open space available for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

It is understood that the foreign-produced 
exhibition goods will be principally of the 
consumer type, the majority of which are al- 
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ready in this country and will be displayed 
by United States firms. The exhibition will 
be open to buyers and the public from 1 to 
10 p. m. daily. It is designed to create in- 
terest in foreign goods, attract buyers to the 
Southwest, and promote interest in the San 
Antonio Foreign Trade Zone. 

Additional information of interest to buy- 
ers and exhibitors may be obtained from the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce, or directly 
from the Southwest Itnernational Trade Fair, 
Inc., in San Antonio. 


List of Forthcoming 
International Trade Fairs 


1951 Title 

Feb. 9—18------- International Technical 
Fair, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4-_ Light Industries Fair (In- 
ternational), Hanover, 
Germany. 

aor: O-11.....-. International Commercial 
Fair, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

Mar. 4-11_----- International Trade Fair, 
Leipzig, Germay. 

Mar. 11—16-_---- International Trade Fair, 
Frankfort, Germany. 

Mar. 11-18-_---- International Trade Fair, 
Vienna, Austria. 

Mar. 31—Apr.9--- International Trade Fair, 
Lyon, France. 


Apr. 3-12------- International Trade Fair, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 
Apr. 12-29------ International Trade Fair, 


Milan, Italy. 

Apr. 21—May 6-- International Trade Fair, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Apr. 21—May 6__. International Trade Fair, 
Liege, Belgium. 

Apr. 28-May 14. International Trade Fair, 
Paris, France. 

Apr. 29-May 8_-. Heavy Industries Fair (In- 
ternational), Hanover 
Germany. 

May 10-25_----.- International Sample Fair, 
Valencia, Spain. 

May 28-June 8. Canadian International 
Trade Fair, Toronto, 
Canada. 

June 9-24-___--- International Trade Fair, 
Padua, Italy. 

June 10-—25_-_--- International Trade Fair, 
Bordeaux, France. 

June 10-30___-_- International Trade Fair, 
Barcelona, Spain. 

June 23—July 8_. International Trade Fair, 
Lille, France. 

Aug. 20-Sept. 20 International Trade Fair, 
Izmir, Turkey. 

Aug. 25-Sept 9_. International Trade Fair, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


Sept 2-6....---. International Trade Fair, 
Frankfort, Germany. 

Sept 8-23_____-. International Trade Fair, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

Sept 11-20___--. International Trade Fair, 


Utrecht, Netherlands. 
Sept. 15-Oct. 1_. International Trade Fair, 
Marseille, France. 


Danish Trade Fair To Be 


Held in Two Sections 


Denmark’s Second International Trade 
Fair will be held in two separate sections, 
states a report from Copenhagen. Capital 
goods, including industrial, technical, and 
agricultural equipment and supplies will be 
displayed at the Technical Fair from Febru- 
ary 9 to 18, 1951, and consumer merchandise 
at the Commercial Fair from March 2 to 11, 
1951. 

A tourist and information section will be 
a principal feature of the Commercial Fair. 
This section will include collective exhibits 
typical of the culture and crafts of foreign 
countries for general information purposes. 

Admission to both fairs wiil be restricted 
to trade buyers between the hours of 10 a. m. 


October 30, 1950 
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Output of fabrics and knitwear in the first 
6-month period of 1950 increased nearly 
20 percent over the like period of 1949; the 
greatest gain was in knitwear and cotton 
fabrics. Increased yarn supplies, from do- 
mestic production and from imports, con- 
tributed to the rise, but of far greater 
significance were large imports from France 
and the United Kingdom, totaling almost 
35,000,000 crowns in late 1949 and in the 
first half of 1950. 

Greatest percentage gains in imports were 
in spun and filament-rayon fabrics. 





and 1 p. m., and the general public will be 
admitted from 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 

It is reported that the space already con- 
tracted for is fairly evenly distributed 
between Danish and foreign exhibitors. 

The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion mission in Denmark has reserved ap- 
proximately 200 square meters of gross space 
(1 square meter= 10.7639 square feet) in both 
fairs to illustrate the part the Marshall Plan 
has played in the postwar development of 
Danish industry. 

Detailed information on the Copenhagen 
International Trade Fair was published in 
the May 29, 1950, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. Further information on this event 
may be obtained from the U. S. representa- 
tives, Presentation Inc., Courtyard 2118 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., or directly from Industrimessems Sekre- 
tariat, Bulewesvej 8A, Copenhagen V. Den- 
mark. 


Brussels International Trade 
Fair Marks Twenty-fifth 


Anniversary 


The next Brussels International Trade Fair, 
to be held from April 21 to May 6, 1951, will 
have more than its usual significance as its 
twenty-fifth anniversary will be celebrated. 
This Fair is one of the largest and most 
widely known of the European fairs. Some 
4,180 firms participated in last year’s event, 
of which 2,005 or nearly 50 percent came 
from foreign countries. Along with the 
Milan and Utrecht Fairs, it is one of the most 
popular media for United States manufac- 
turers desiring to introduce their goods in 
the European market. Nearly 15,000 visitors 
from The Netherlands, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States attended the last Fair. Par- 
ticipation by United States firms either di- 
rectly or through local agents increased from 
354 to 403 during the past 3 years. 

Persons interested in participating in the 
1951 Brussels International Trade Fair may 
obtain additional information from Mr. 
Maurice Hayne, Minister, Belgium Embassy, 
2310 Tracy Place NW., Washington, D. C., or 
from commercial representatives located in 
various cities of the United States. 

Persons desiring to exhibit should wire for 
space directly to Mr. E. Ludwig, Director, 
Foire Internationale de Bruxelles, Palais du 
Centenaire, Brussels 2, Belgium, as the De- 
partment of Commerce has just been in- 
formed that the deadline for the receipt of 
applications has been set for October 15. 
Exemptions from this deadline are sometimes 
granted foreign firms. 

(An article on the 1950 Fair was published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 3, 1950.) 





The Swedish wholesale price index for fer- 
tilizers dropped 8 points (to 161) in July 
1950 from that of the preceding month. The 
index was 158 in July 1949. 





FyueWORLD TRADE LEADS 
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cery Chambers, Auckland, is interested in 
the manufacture of industrial protective 
gloves and mittens and wishes to obtain 
technical information concerning the meth- 
ods and materials used in the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive during September or Oc- 
tober, via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 
3 months. United States address: c/o Na- 
tional City Bank, 55 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

68. Syria—Abdulkader A. Saouaf, Jaouad 
M. R. Zayat, and Bachir I. Kasm, represent- 
ing Sawaf, Lababidi & Zayat Co., Yousif 
Azmeh Square, Damascus, are interested in 
purchasing nylon yarns and machinery for 
making nylon stockings. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 20, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. United States address: 
c/o Syrian Consulate General, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
other industrial cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists, 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Brazil. 

Dental Supply Houses—Brazil. 

Dentists—Uruguay. 

Electric-Power Companies—Algeria. 

Electric Power Companies—Tunisia. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Dominican Republic. 

Feedstuff Manufacturers and Exporters— 
El Salvador. 

Fire-Fighting Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—India. 

Hat and Hat-Body Manufacturers—Vene- 
zuela. 

International Telecommunication Circuits 
and Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services—Brit- 
ish Honduras. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Nicaragua. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Exporters— 
Dominican Republic. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Hon- 
duras. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Ecuador. 

Opticians and Oculists—Turkey. 

Opticians, Optometrists and Oculists— 
Venezuela. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Bermuda. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Brazil. 

Pulp and Paper Millss—Uruguay. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—British Hon- 
duras. 

Railways—India. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Ecuador. 

Telephone and Telegraph Companies—Su- 
rinam. 

The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from various of- 
ficial and unofficial sources: 

Electric-Power Companies—Japan. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Ger- 
many. 

Cement Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Germany. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal Trade- 
Agreements Program 


Proclamation Terminates 
Certain Gait Concessions 
to China 


The President, on October 12, 1950, signed 
a proclamation terminating certain United 
States tariff concessions initially negotiated 
with China in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade concluded at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1947. That action was taken 
because of the withdrawal of China from 
the agreement effective May 6, 1950. Inten- 
tion to withdraw some of the concessions was 
announced by the State Department on 
August 31 and a list of the concessions to 
be terminated was made public on Septem- 
ber 13. 

Changes in the United States tariff rates 
resulting from termination of the conces- 
sions listed, will be effective on December 
11, 1950, the sixtieth day following the is- 
suance of the proclamation. 

Not all concessions initially negotiated 
with China at Geneva are being terminated 
at this time. In certain cases concessions 
initially negotiated with China are not being 
terminated because contracting parties to 
the General Agreement, other than China, 
have a substantial interest in the conces- 
sions in question. Under the General Agree- 
ment, parties having or claiming a substan- 
tial interest in items initially negotiated 
with China may request consultation with 
the United States before the concessions are 
terminated. A number of countries have re- 
quested such consultation on certain items. 
No action will be taken on those items on 
which consultation has been requested until 
the consultations are completed. 

An exclusive trade agreement between the 
United States and Cuba, concluded at the 
same time as the General Agreement, pro- 
vides that under certain circumstances, 
United States tariff preferences on products 
of Cuba not included in the General Agree- 
ment shall be maintained at the margins 
that were in effect on April 10, 1947. Ter- 
mination of the concessions to China will, in 
some cases, by removing the items concerned 
from the General Agreement, result in ad- 


ding them to the list of Cuban products 
entitled to preferential treatment. 

[The list of concessions withdrawn by this 
Proclamation is available at the Regional and 
District Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. | 


“Escape Clause” To Be 
Included in Swiss Trade 
Agreement 


The Department of State announced on 
October 13, 1950, that the Governments of 
the United States and of Switzerland had 
agreed upon an escape clause which will ap- 
ply to the concessions in the United States- 
Swiss trade agreement of 1936, similar to the 
escape clause contained in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade concluded 
at Geneva in 1947. Under this clause either 
party to the agreement may modify or with- 
draw an agreement concession if it finds that 
as a result of the concession and of unfore- 
seen developments, the product in question 
is being imported in such increased quanti- 
ties and under such conditions as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to a domestic 
industry. 

Inclusion of the escape clause in the agree- 
ment was accepted by the Government of 
Switzerland in a note of October 13 replying 
to a United States note of August 10. 

On August 17, 1950, the Department of 
State announced that the 6 months notice 
of termination provided for in the agreement 
had been given to the Swiss Government. 
At the same time, however, it was announced 
that if the Swiss Government would agree, 
by October 15, 1950, to the inclusion of an 
escape clause in the agreement, the notice 
of termination would be withdrawn. 





Portugal imported 300 metric tons of 
pharmaceuticals, valued at 58,000,000 escu- 
dos, in the first half of 1950, compared with 
300 tons, valued at 54,000,000 escudos, in the 
corresponding period of 1949 (1 escudo val- 
ued at $0.04, U. S. Currency, in 1949 and 
$0.035 in 1950). 











(Continued from p. 15) 


FINANCE 


Sales of dollar exchange by the Central 
Bank in August were the highest since May. 
Sales were higher thai purchases by $23,- 
420,937, and excess of sales over purchases 
in the first 8 months of 1950 was brought 
to $82,119,979. Nevertheless, the Bank’s re- 
serve position remained strong. Gold and 
foreign exchange amounted to the equiva- 
lent of $325,356,440 on August 31. Govern- 
ment expenditures in August of 221,573,848 
bolivares exceeded revenues by 107,880,671 
bolivares, reducing Federal reserve funds to 
195,583,778 bolivares as of August 31. The 
Compafiia Andénima Banco de Carabobo 
opened temporary general banking offices in 
Valencia on September 30.—U. S. Embassy, 
Caracas, Oct. 4, 1950. 


LEATHER Goops: DuTIES INCREASED 


New classifications providing higher duties 
have been established in the Venezuelan 
customs tariff for several specified miscel- 
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laneous leather manufactures, states a dis- 
patch from the U. S. Embassy in Caracas. 
The new classification, effective October 
15, 1950, were adopted because the domestic 
tanning industry, which almost entirely 
uses Venezuelan raw materials, meets the 
country’s requirements of tanned hides and 
skins, and because it is desired to foster addi- 
tional development of the Venezuelan 
leather and tanning industry. 

The items affected and their new and 
former rates of duty are as follows. All items 
appear to have formerly been included in 
the “nonspecified’”’ group. 

Duty (in bolivares 
__ per kilogram) 
Item No. Classification New — 
187 Fleshing (carnaza) and sole leather, 
manufactured: 

(D) Tobacco pouches, cigarette 
cases, change purses, billfolds, 
portfolios, wallets, key rings, 
eyeglass cases, and notebooks 32 2. 60 

189 Tanned hides and skins, not for 
ornaments (except fleshing and 
sole leather): 

(E) Tobacco pouches, cigarette 
cases, change purses, billfolds, 
portfolios, wallets, key rings, 


Former 


eyeglass cases, and notebooks_._ 32 8.00 
414 Imitation leather: 
(D) Semimanufactured _-.__-- 5 8. 00 


(E) Tobacco pouches, cigarette 
cases, change purses, billfolds, 
portfolios, wallets, key rings, 
eyeglass cases, and notebooks... 32 8.00 





U. S. Foreign Trade— 
First Half of 1950 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Imports from leading trade areas ex. 
panded in January—June 1950 compared 
with both the first and second halves of 
1949. The totals from Latin America, 
the Far East, and Africa moved above 
previous high 1948 levels, although im- 
ports from other areas did not reach 
previous peaks. 

Principal commodities received in in- 
creased amounts from the Latin Ameri- 
can countries included wool and hides 
from Argentina; coffee, petroleum, and 
lumber from Mexico; copper and fertil- 
izers from Chile; and cocoa and fuel oil 
from Venezuela. From July—December 
1949 there was also a seasonal advance in 
imports of coffee from Guatemala and 
El Saivador, tomatoes from Mexico, and 
sugar and molasses from Cuba. How- 
ever, coffee imports from Colombia and 
Brazil and tin imports from Bolivia de- 
clined. 

Among countries of the Far East, larger 
amounts of wool came from Australia; 
more rubber from Malaya; more raw silk, 
cotton manufactures, and metals (mainly 
scrap and refined copper) from Japan; 
and more mica, manganese, tea, and pep- 
per from India. 

In Africa, cocoa from the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria, manganese and mahogany 
from the Gold Coast, and cotton from 
Egypt accounted largely for the increase 
over July—December 1949. 

Imports from Canada, after showing a 
decline in the first half of 1949, increased 
in both the second half of that year and 
in the first half of 1950. The increase 
from a year earlier, amounting to 16 per- 
cent, was largely accounted for by lum- 
ber, foodstuffs, newsprint, and aluminum 
which have shown almost steady expan- 
sion over the period. Compared with the 
second half of 1949, imports of agricul- 
tural machinery, wood pulp, nickel, cop- 
per, and lead also increased, but those of 
meats, rye, and fish decreased. 

Imports from ERP countries increased 
substantially from mid-1949 levels but 
did not reach the July-December 1948 
high total. They rose from $175,000,000 
in July-September 1949 to $243,000,000 in 
April-June 1950. Belgium, Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and France were 
the main countries sending more goods 
than in either half of last year. These 
included, in particular, textiles—espe- 
cially linens and wool manufactures— 
leather goods, automobiles, and tin from 
the United Kingdom; textile manufac- 
tures, filament yarn, and cobalt from 
Belgium; cotton manufactures, silk man- 
ufactures, filament yarn, and ferroman- 
ganese from France; and jute burlaps, 
coal-tar products, potassium fertilizers, 
aluminum scrap and cameras from Ger- 
many. 





A modern pharmaceutical factory is under 
construction near Karachi, Pakistan. It will 
manufacture tinctures, concentrated eX- 
tracts, ether, chloroform, and other products 
under scientific and technical management. 
Arrangements have also been made to make 
santonin from artemisia, grown in western 
Pakistan. 
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Supervision of the insurance industry 
in Sweden is exercised by the Royal In- 
surance Inspectorate, a special board at- 
tached to the National Board of Trade. 
In 1947 there were 140 Swedish insurance 
sompanies (50 joint stock and 90 mutuals) 
and 40 foreign companies (17 British, 
8 Danish, 3 Swiss, 2 each Finnish, French, 
and Norwegian, and 6 others) authorized 
to engage in nation-wide operation. In 
addition, there were 1,098 insurers au- 
thorized to operate only in designated 
counties or subdivisions of a county. 

Insurance-company assets in Sweden 
were reported to have almost doubled 
from 1937 to 1947, going from 3,531,000,000 
to 6,838,000,000 crowns. The 1947 assets 
were estimated to represent about 10 per- 
cent of accrued national wealth. About 
42 percent of the insurance-company as- 
sets in 1947 were invested in bonds, 
amounting to 2,867,000,000 crowns, of 
which Government and Government- 
guaranteed bonds comprised 1,287,000,000 
crowns. The second largest insurance- 
company investment in 1947 was mort- 
gage loans, which made up 27 percent of 
the total and amounted to 1,841,000,000 
crowns. In 1937 the largest investment 
was mortgage loans, which made up 34 
percent of the total insurance-company 
assets in that year, followed by bonds, 
31 percent. 

It has been estimated that in Sweden 
about 5 percent of the taxable national 
income is spent annually for some form 
of insurance protection. Direct-premium 
income of all companies during 1947 
reportedly came to 921,919,000 crowns, 
compared with 753,314,000 in 1946 and 
571,881,000 in 1943. Of the 1947 total, 
stock companies collected 429,634,000 
(46.6 percent), mutuals 444,291,000 (48.2 
percent), local companies of limited op- 
eration 27,726,000 (3 percent), and for- 
eign companies 29,268,000 (2.2 percent). 
Fire insurance was the largest single 
branch written by the foreign companies, 
followed by accident and health. It has 
been estimated that the 13 largest Swed- 
ish groups handle about two-thirds of 
all fire, marine, and casualty insurance, 
while 12 Swedish insurance companies 
handle about 96 percent of the life 
insurance. 

Life-insurance-premium income in 
1947 came to 497,003,000 crowns, a 60 
percent increase over the 1943 total of 
310,048,000. By way of comparison, time 
deposits, including savings accounts, in- 
creased, according to one estimate, by 30 
percent during the same period, going 
from 4,250,000,000 to 5,610,000,000. The 
average face amount of life insurance 








Notes on Insurance in Sweden 


(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


policies sold in 1947 was about 4,043 
crowns, compared with an average of 
2,838 for the preceding 10 years. Fire 
insurance is the largest of the nonlife 
branches, with a direct-premium income 
in 1947 of 119,250,000 crowns, against 94,- 
830,000 in 1943. Marine was 103,764,000 
in 1947 and 52,028,000 in 1943. Accident 
and health was 52,899,000 in 1947 and 30,- 
135,000 in 1943. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion (compulsory) was 35,430,000 in 1947 
and 22,519,000 in 1948; these figures do 
not include the Government-operated Na- 
tional Insurance Institute (Riksforsak- 
ringsanstalten), which covers an 
estimated 70 percent of the workers. 
Miscellaneous branches totaled 113,573,- 
000 in 1947 and 62,321,000 in 1943. 

Social insurance in Sweden is admin- 
istered under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. Practically 
all Swedish citizens are insured under the 
National Pensions Scheme. This scheme 
provides every Swedish citizen with an 
old-age pension at the age of 67, regard- 
less of the existence of income from other 
sources. It also provides for invalidity 
pensions, sickness allowance, and pen- 
sions for widows. Premiums are paid by 
all citizens from 18 to 66 as an adjunct 
to income taxes; about three-quarters of 
the cost of pensions is met by a Govern- 
ment subsidy. Total receipts of the Na- 
tional Pensions Board in 1947 were re- 
ported as 383,600,000 crowns; of this total, 
67,000,000 crowns were premiums paid 
in by the 4,360,000 insureds, 288,000,000 
crowns were contributed by the Govern- 
ment, and 28,600,000 crowns represented 
returns from investments. 

Sickness insurance and unemployment 
insurance are provided on a voluntary 
basis. An act to create a compulsory 
scheme of sickness insurance was passed 
by the Swedish Parliament on January 
3, 1947, and was scheduled to become 
effective on July 1, 1951. It has been 
reported, however, that the Government 
has recommended an indefinite postpone- 
ment for financial reasons and because 
of the lack of needed medical personnel 
and facilities. The present scheme, ad- 
ministered by voluntary sickness funds 
approved by the Government, provides 
for benefits in cash and medical treat- 
ment. The number of contributors in 
1947 was reported as 2,761,000. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is administred by Govern- 
ment - approved unemployment - benefit 
funds. The funds are supported by 
premiums paid by members, plus a Gov- 
ernment subsidy. In 1947 some 913,000 
workers reportedly participated, paying 
22,800,000 crowns in premiums. 








The Fiat Automobile Co. of Italy will invest 
100,000,000 pesos in an assembly plant in 
Mexico, according to Mexico City press re- 
ports. 


October 30, 1950 


The Port of Basra (Iraq) Administration 
budget for 1950-51 contained an item of 
15,000 dinars ($42,000) for an extension of 
the electric plant at Maqil. 
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Irregular cargo service between Bogota and 
Miami was offered during 1949 by Lansa and 
Sam. Early in 1950, however, the Colombian 
Civil Aeronautics authorities issued a regu- 
lation limiting international flights by Co- 
lombian air lines to those designated as 
scheduled carriers, and this provision may 
curtail the international activities of Sam. 

Because of exchange restrictions which re- 
ducee Colombian imports, flights to Colom- 
bia by noncertified cargo carriers had vir- 
tually ceased by the end of 1949. During 
the year, however, these carriers had flown 
in substantial numbers of purebred breed- 
ing livestock from the United States and 
Canada. 

Air France has affirmed its intention of re- 
suming service between European points and 
Barranquilla, but this is not expected before 
1951. BOAC has replaced Barranquilla with 


Panama City as a stop on its London-Santi- 
ago service. 


Aviation-Fare Exchange Rate 
Increased on Madrid Market 


A partially free exchange market was es- 
tablished in Madrid as of August 1, 1950, 
and the provision was legally made that 
foreign exchange acquired through the op- 
eration of Spanish air services abroad should 
be exchanged on this market. The opening 
rate on the market was 39.40 pesetas to the 
dollar, 66 percent higher than the rate of 
23.641 which had formerly governed trans- 
portation conversions. 

The application of this new exchange rate 
to international air fares on the existing 
IATA structure would have caused an ex- 
tremely large increase in the peseta cost of 
tickets. The Spanish company, Iberia, 
wanted to retain the former peseta costs, 
but the foreign companies naturally wanted 
the higher peseta structure. 

At a meeting of representatives of the 
affected companies, the decision was made 
to establish an arbitrary rate of 30 pesetas 
to the dollar for ticket price quotations until 
the end of 1950, when the situation will be 
reviewed. The only company which has 
not adhered to this agreement is Aerovias 
Guest, which promised, however, not to use 
a lower rate than 30. 


Changes in Panamanian 
Civil Aviation 


Transportes Aéreos Centroamericanos 
(TACA) began weekly scheduled flights be- 
tween San Jose (Costa Rica) and David 
(Panama) on September 8, 1950. Air serv- 
ice from David to Panama City is provided 
by Compafiia Panamefia de Aviacién (COPA), 
S. A. a Pan American World Airways affiliate. 

Pan American Airways formerly served 
David on its run between San Jose and 
Panama City but discontinued the service 
on September 1, 1950, because of insufficient 
international traffic and increasing costs. 
Because of cabotage restrictions, PAA could 
not carry passengers between points within 
Panama. 

The transfer of all international commer- 
cial airline operations from Albrook Field, 
Canal Zone, to Tocumen National Airport, 
Panama, was completed on September 21, 
1949. During the first year of operations, 
the facilities at Tocumen were utilized by 
10,000 commercial planes, 83,560 local pas- 
sengers, and 50,845 transient passengers, in 
addition to approximately 4,000,000 kilo- 
grams of cargo and 2,000,000 kilograms of 
mail. Ten airlines operate regular sched- 
uled flight operations through Tocumen; in 
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addition, sometimes as many as 90 non- 
scheduled flights per month are made. 

Aerovias Nacionales del Sur, a Peruvian 
firm popularly known as Andes Airline, ini- 
tiated a weekly scheduled service between 
Lima and Caracas via Panama on August 9, 
1950, using C-46’s. 

Actividades Aéreas, S. A., a local Pana- 
manian airline, extended its services to cen- 
ters in the interior Provinces on June 24, 
1950, when it started daily flights from 
Panama City to Santiago (Veraguas Prov- 
ince) and Chitre (Herrera Province), with 
special stops at Santa Clara, Penonome, and 
Aguadulce (Cocle Province) . 

In August another local air carrier, Avi- 
aci6n General, S. A., established a scheduled 
service between Santiago and Santa Fe in 
Veraguas Province with flights every Satur- 
day and Sunday. 

BOAC conducted a survey flight at the end 
of August over the London-Santiago (Chile) 
route, which has a stop at Panama, with the 
first Constellation to be used on a scheduled 
airline run in that area. Constellations will 
replace the Avro Yorks now used by BOAC on 
its Nassau-Santiago run. BOAC was ex- 
pected to put a new flight schedule in opera- 
tion early in October, which will enable trav- 
elers to complete the London-Santiago trip 
without overnight stops and without chang- 
ing planes. 


Netherlands Civil-Aviation 
1951 Budget Slightly Higher 


The 1951 budget for the Civil Aviation 
Section of the Netherlands Ministry of 
Transport and Waterways shows expendi- 
tures totaling 15,630,603 guilders compared 
with the 1950 budget figure of 15,619,664 
guilders. (1 guilder=approximately 
US$0.263). These figures do not cover Gov- 
erment subsidies to the national airline, 
KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) but cover only 
the civil-aviation activities of the various 
Government offices corresponding to the CAA 
and CAB in the United States. Government 
subsidies to KLM are paid through the Min- 
istry of Transport and Waterways, but grants 
to KLM have been made under separate leg- 
islation drawn up after it was known how 
much of a payment was needed. 

The principal provisions in the budget are 
as follows: 

(1) As there are to be only small in- 
creases in the total amount to be appropri- 
ated, increases in wages and materials have 
been offset by small cuts in personnel. Thus, 
the staff of the Government Aviation School 
(Rijksluchtvaartschool) is to be cut from 351 
in the 1950 budget to only 325 in 1951, the 
staff of the Air Traffic Safety Branch 
(Luchtverkeersbeveiliging) from 466 to 450, 
and the staff of the Royal Netherlands Me- 
teorological Institute from 375 to 365. 

(2) There is to be a relatively large in- 
crease in the budgetary allowance for devel- 
opment of new planes and instruments (from 
980,000 guilders in 1950 to 2,000,000 guilders 
in 1951). Actual expenditures on develop- 
ment work in 1950, however, were probably 
higher than the 980,000 guilders appro- 
priated for 1950, some funds from the 1949 
appropriation of 2,805,000 guilders having 
been spent in 1950. It is stated that the 
money will be paid mainly to the Fokker Co. 
for work on a jet fighter S-14 and to the 
National Aviation Laboratory. 


East Pakistan Railway 
Operates Barge Line 


The East Pakistan Railway is operating a 
barge line between Chittagong on the Bay 
of Bengal to Narayanganj southeast of Dacca 
on the Ilsa River, a tributary of the Meghna 
River, which flows into the Ganges. The 
company that supplied the equipment for 
the Railway Flotilla determined the fea- 
sibility of this operation after a careful 
survey. 
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The contract with the Pakistan Govern- 
ment will be in effect 1 year. Even though 
Pakistani tug crews are being trained satis- 
factorily, it is expected that the company 
will be asked to continue the operation for 
the second year. Delivery of new barges 
is to begin this month when present equip- 
ment will rejoin the company’s fleet at 
Singapore. The company believes that it 
has already proved the possibility of operat- 
ing safely during the Southwest monsoon. 
Previously, practically all traffic by sea from 
Chittagong to river ports ceased for 6 months 
each year. 

The new barges are of a flat-bottom design 
and are capable of operating in both open-sea 
and shallow-river routes. They will carry 
Lloyd’s Loadline Certificates and will be 
surveyed by the Government Ship Surveyor. 
The present type in operation has been found 
seaworthy and efficient. The barges are con- 
structed of steel (five-sixteenths of 1 inch) 
and welded. The dimensions are as follows: 
Length, 104’; beam, 27’; depth, 8’; height of 
house from main deck, 3’ 6’’; official free- 
board, 1’ 11’’; draught light, 1’ 6’’; draught 
loaded, 5’ 2”’ (35 GT). 


New Passenger Service Between 
Buenos Aires and New York 


The MS Rio Jachal arrived in Buenos Aires 
on September 26 on her maiden voyage from 
the Ansaldo shipyards in Genoa, Italy. After 
a fortnight’s fitting out, this 11,000 gross- 
ton, twin-screw, 19-knot motorship was 
scheduled to sail from Buenos Aires on Oc- 
tober 9 for New York via Santos, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and Trinidad. 

The Rio Jachal is the second of three new 
units which Flota Mercante del Estado is 
entering in this trade, joining the Rio De La 
Plata already in service, and to be followed 
shortly by the Rio Tunuyan. These three 
liners, offering luxury first-class passenger 
accommodations, general and refrigerated 
cargo space, and a 17-day schedule, will ma- 
terially increase the keen competition from 
Argentine flag ships on this route. 


Broadcasting Facilities 
Provided for in Japan 


In confirmation of oral instructions to the 
Radio Regulatory Commission, SCAP has di- 
rected that facilities of the Broadcasting Cor- 
poration of Japan be made available for for- 
eign-language broadcasting. Expenses in 
connection with such foreign-language 
broadcasting will be covered by contracts 
with the Japan Logistical Command. 


Inauguration of Television 
in Brazil 


The first radio-television station to begin 
transmissions in Brazil, and the first in all 
South America, began operating in Sao Paulo 
on September 18. It operates on channel 3 
with the call letters PRF-3—-TV and is the 
property of the Diarios Associados, a large 
newspaper chain which also operates a chain 
of radio broadcasting stations throughout 
Brazil. This organization also has purchased 
and is assembling another television station 
in Rio de Janeiro which should be in opera- 
tion shortly. 

The entire equipment for the station in 
Sao Paulo was purchased from the Radio 
Corporation of America, which also super- 
vised the mounting and testing. It is a 5—- 
kilowatt station of the latest type; the an- 
tenna is mounted on the tower of the high- 
est building in Sao Paulo, and should per- 
mit a reception radius of approximately 80 
kilometers (50 miles). This radius would 
include several rather large cities (Santos, 
Campinas, Sorocaba, Mogi das Cruzes, and 
Jundiai) and several smaller ones, which, if 
other conditions do not interfere, should 
give a listener potential of more than 3,000,- 











000 people. Mountainous terrain near the 
city of Sao Paulo may block satisfactory re. 
ception in some localities; however, it js 
known that reception in Santos, which is 
below a direct line of transmission, is very 
satisfactory and that tests made in Cam. 
pinas (50 miles away) indicate good reception 
there. 

Portable equipment for picking up anq 
transmitting on-the-scene events was in- 
cluded with the main transmitter and studio 
equipment. 


Contract Awarded for Tunnels 
on Caracas-La Guaira Highway 


The Morrison-Knudson Co. has_ been 
awarded the contract for the construction of 
the three tunnels on the new four-lane 
highway to be constructed between Caracas 
and La Guaira, Venezuela, according to an 
announcement of the Ministry of Public 
Works, dated October 2, 1950. 

The total length of the three tunnels wil] 
be approximately 1,320 meters, and the cost 
will be 47,463,100 bolivares. Morrison-Knud- 
son will start work immediately, and it is 
estimated that the tunnels will be completed 
in about 2% years. A contract was previ- 
ously awarded to a French concern to con- 
struct the bridges. 

In connection with the highway, the Min- 
istry of Public Works intended to do all of 
the excavating, filling, and surfacing work. 
Excavating on the La Guaira end is well 
along, and the Ministry of Public Works 
contemplates subletting part of the earth- 
moving work to local firms. 

The highway will reduce the road distance 
between the two cities by almost one-half. 
Moreover, as it will be a four-lane highway, 
it can take care of the increased traffic be- 
tween La Guaira and the capital. The Min- 
istry of Public Works has not given out an 
estimate of the cost of the highway, but it 
is believed that it will total more than 
100,000,000 bolivares. 


Ship-to-Shore Telecommunica- 
tions Available in Tanganyika 


Facilities of the Dar es Salaam coast radio 
station have been extended to include high- 
frequency service enabling radio contact to 
be made with ships at sea over great ranges. 

Telegrams for ships should be addressed: 
“Name of passenger,” “name of ship,” “Dar 
es Salaam radio,” and will be accepted at 
any Posts and Telegraphs Office in Tangan- 
yika. 

Ships letter telegrams will be received at 
Dar es Salaam coast radio station and will 
be transmitted by telegraph to the desti- 
nations. 

The charge for ordinary ship telegrams is 
1s. ($0.14) per word. 

A newly introduced radio-telephone serv- 
ice between East African Territories and 
suitably equipped vessels in East African 
coastal waters is now available for public 
use. This service is operated from Mombasa. 
The charges listed below relate to that por- 
tion of the call routed via radio between 
Mombasa and the ship; in addition to these 
charges, a trunk-call fee to Mombasa will 
also be charged. Thus, a call originating 
normal Dar.es Salaam-Mombasa trunk-call 
fee of 314s. ($0.49) for 3 minutes plus the 
appropriate radio-telephone rate as follows: 
Ship in coastal waters, 21s. ($2.94) for 3- 
minute call; 7s. ($0.98) for each subsequent 
minute; and ship in Mombasa harbor, 10'S. 
($1.47) for 3-minute call, 7s. ($0.98) for each 
subsequent minute. 





The Italian Ministry of Foreign Trade 
granted licenses for “free dollar” imports of 
$4,800,000 worth of chemicals, dyes, resins, 
and medicinals from the United States in 
July 1950. 
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